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MAY. 


BY WM. HENDERSON. 








Sweet hawthorn time—fair month of May! 
What joys attend thy advent gay! 

On every tree the birdies sing, 

From hill and dale glad echoes ring ; 

The lark, inspir’d, to heav’n ascends, 

The gurgling brook in beauty wends 

By mossy bank and grassy brae, 

Where violets bloom and lambkins play. 


In mantle clad of fairest sheen, 
The woods burst forth in virgin green— 
Bright home of birds and flow’rets gay, 
The streamlet wooes thy sheltered way, 
Thro’ primrose dells, sweet hawthorn glades, 
And silver birches’ fragrant shades, 
Where nightingales, at close of day, 
In leafy bow’rs trill raptur’d lay. 
Delightful Spring—sweet month of May! 
What joys attend thine advent gay ! 





Written expressly for the Visitor. 


THE BLIND GIRL’S HEAVEN. 
BY D. C. ADDISON. 
They tell me that heaven is paved with gold; 
And the gates are of beautiful pearl! 
What meaningless words are these, that are told 
To a sightless and poor blind girl! 
And what are the fields of living green, 
Or the flowers of unfading hue? 
Or the river that sparkles with glimmer and sheen, 
As ’mid heaven it floweth through ? 
But I’ve heard the music among the trees, 
And the carols of numberless birds, 
When the branches were rocked by the gentle breeze, 
And the birds sang their songs without words. 
I’ve heard the tune of the murmuring stream, 
And the rhythm of the mighty sea ; 
And I love to sit on the strand and dream 
Whaf the music of heaven may be. 





Translated for the Visitor. 


THE TIN VIOLIN. 


BY A. ADAM, COMPOSER OF “‘POSTILLON DE LONJUMEAU.” 








We see few instruments which have so 
much altered, in name, in form, and in 
material, as the violin. From the lyre of 
Apollo, which some ancient paintings rep- 
resent to us as a veritable violin, from the 
rebeck of the middle ages to the chefs- 
d’ceuvre of the Amati and the Stradivarius, 
how many transformations! Notwithstand- 
ing the power of the wind instruments of 
modern invention, the violin always has 
maintained, and probably always will main- 
tain itself as the king of the orchestra and 








the base of all symphonic combination. 
Many essays have been made to round off 
the sound of this instrument; and there are 
few materials which have not been experi- 
mented with for its manufacture. At the 
sale, after the death of the ancient and cel- 
ebrated commissary, Seguin, one was sur- 
prised to find a multitude of violin bodies 
of the invention of the deceased. , They 
might be seen of pasteboard, paste, stone, 
and wood of all kinds—if asphalte had then 
been in fashion, there would certainly have 
been one of bitumen. Bows have long 
been made of steel, and Seguin would not 
have failed to have some made of galvan- 
ized iron. The shape of these boxes was 
not less singular than their material : some 
were pierced with holes, like a warming- 
pan; others were square, like a mouse-trap : 
they resembled everything you chose— 
rarely a violin, however; but that name 
must needs be given them, since Seguin 
called them such, when he exhibited them 
to you. 

An Englishman, who was present at this 
sale, was lost in ecstasy at the sight of 
this grotesque museum of a novel kind; and 
my surprise was not small when he inquired 
of the auctioneer, if, among all these violins, 
there might not be at least oneof tin. All 
researches proved fruitless, and they could 
not succeed in finding one of that material. 

“T am sorry for it,” said the Englishman, 
to me, ‘it might perhaps have made me the 
gainer of a fine instrument.” 

“ How so?” 

“Ah!” he replied to me, “ that is con- 
nected with the history of another sale— 
that of Viotti, of whom I have been one of 
the warmest admirers. I would have given 
everything in the world to possess one of 
the instruments which he had used; and 
unfortunately family affairs kept me away 
from London, where they were selling his 
violins after his death. I learned, much too 
late, the time of this sale. I killed several 
horses, and arrived at the very moment 
when they had adjudged the last of these 
instruments to an amateur, who was carry- 
ing it off in triumph. In vain I offered 
him double the price he had paid for it; 
he never was willing to yield it up to me, 








and even had the impoliteness to laugh at 
me. ‘ Listen,’ said he to me, ‘ there is still a 
violin more extraordinary than all those 
which haye been sold, and which has not 
even been put up forsale. You will easily 
be able to obtain it.’ And while speaking 
these words, he pointed out to me a curious 
object which I had not yet observed; it 
was a violin made of tin! Do you under- 
stand that?—of tin! I held to having one 
of Viotti’s instruments, and had this one 
awarded to me for some shillings, amidst 
the laughter of all the bystanders. ' My 
antagonist, proud of his fine violin, then 
said to me— 

“<The existence of this singular instru- 
ment, in the midst of this rich collection, 
must have a strange cause, and I should be 
so curious to know it, that I would willingly 
give the violin, which I have just bought, 
to have the key to this enigma.’ 

“*So be it,’ I replied, quickly. ‘Let us 
make a bargain. You will yield up your 
violin to me, whenever I shall make known 
to you the origin of mine, I will go and 
travel everywhere where Viotti has been; 
I will make every possible inquiry ; and per- 
haps I may be fortunate enough to discover 
this mystery and win your violin from 
you.” 

The bargain was concluded. Since that 
time I have not ceased to pursue my inves- 
tigations. I learned that Armand Seguin 
had been very intimate with Viotti; that 
he had desired to take lessons from him; 
and that, as the great artist was very much 
occupied, he used to come to him at five 
in the morning, so as to be sure and catch 
him as soon as he was out of bed; that he 
paid attention to his every wish, employ- 
ing every means to win his good feeling; 
that one day, even Viotti having complained 
to his servant that his coffee was badly 
made, Armand Seguin had no longerchosen 
that a menial should ‘take charge of that 
office, and that it was he who every morn- 
ing prepared the breakfast of the violinist. 
I then thought that the tin violin might 
well be a gift from Armand Seguin, and I 
hoped to furnish the proof of it, by seeing 
a similar one at this sale; but heré are all 
my hopes frustrated.’ 
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“I consoled my Englishman as best I 
might, for his misfortune, and learned some 
days later, that he had left for Piedmont, 
the country of Viotti, ever chasing after the 
evidence which was not forthcoming. 

This conversation had almost entirely 
gone out of my head, when, about two 
months since, I found myself at a dinner of 
the dramatic commission, sitting by the 
side of one of my colleagues, Ferdinand 
Langle, my old college companion, and one 
of my best friends. You are all aware that 
Ferdinand Langle is one of the smartest 
boys that we knew; but if you have ever 
heard him sing one of his pretty songs, 
with the falsest voice ever possessed by a 
vaudevettiste, you scarcely conceived that he 
claims a musical origin, and that his father, 
Marie Langle, an Italian, notwithstanding 
the very French sounding of his name, was 
one of the skillful counterpointists of the 
last century, who had the honor of being 
the master of Dalagrae. I therefore ad- 
dressed myself to Ferdinand Langle, to ask 
him, whether, among the papers of his 
father, he might not have found some doc- 
uments relating to Delagrae, of whom there 
is no complete biography in existence. 
After having answered my question, F. Lan- 
gle added—“ If you like, I can relate to you 
some musical anecdotes, which I have heard 
my mother tell, and which may interest 
you.” 

I warmly thanked him for his proposi- 
tion, and as one is never more alone than 
among twenty people in loud conversa- 
tion, I begged him to delay no longer in 
informing me of some particular circum- 
stance of which he might be aware. 

“ Well now,” said he to me, “would you 
like me to tell you the history of the tin 
violin ?” 

You may imagine the interest which this 
one Word did not fail to excite in me. I 
immediately remembered Seguin’s sale, and 
my friend the Englishman, who was ever 
hunting up the story which I was no doubt 
to learn. I became therefore all ears at the 
recital of F. Langle, which I regret not be- 
ing able to give you as he made it to me. 

“One beautiful summer evening, my 
father ‘and Viotti went to walk in the 
Champs Elysees, and ending by sitting 
down under the trees to breathe the air 
and dust of that promenade. Night had 
comeon. Viotti, who wasgiven to dreaming, 
had yielded himself up to that concentrated 
feeling, which completely kept him apart 
in the midst of the most numerous assem- 
blage; and my father, who was then work- 
ing at his opera Corisandre, was rehearsing 
in his head some motifs of his work, when 
both were not a little unpleasantly dis- 
turbed by a false and screeching sound, 
which caused them to raise their heads and 
prick up their ears. Each looked at the 
other with an air which seemed to say, 


‘What’s that?” They had so well under- 
stood each other, without speaking, that 
Viotti broke silence, exclaiming : 

“Tt can not be a violin, and it resembles 
one.’ 

“*Nor a clarionette;’ said Langle, ‘and 
yet there is some analogy.’ 

“ The surest way of ascertaining the point 
was to go forward to the place whence came 
the discordant sounds which had attracted 
their attention. Had the ear failed to di- 
rect them, the eye might have led them 
through the flickering light of a wretched 
candle burning before a poor blind man, 
who was seen crouching down about a hun. 
dred paces ahead of them. Viotti reached 
him first. 

“*’T isa violin !’ exclaimed he, returning, 
with a laugh, to Langle; ‘but guess of what 
it is made—of tin!” 

Oh! that is too singular. I must possess 
that instrument, and you are going to ask 
the blind man to sell it to me.’ 

“*Very willingly,’ resumed Langle; and, 
drawing near to the blind man, ‘My 
friend,’ said he to him, ‘would you be 
willing to sell your violin? 

‘“*What for? I should have to buy an- 
other, and this one serves my purpose; it 
is everything I need,’ 

“*But you might obtain a better one for 
the price which we would give you for it; 
and, above all, could you explain tous why 
your violin is not like all others? 

“ ‘Oh, you mean to say why it isof tin! 
That is a short story. Do yousee, my good 
gentlemen, one has not always been blind, 
and I was once a gay bird that could well 
make the young girls dance in our village; 
but I became old and could not see so well. 
I hardly know how I could have lived 
without that good Eustache, the son of my 
late brother. He is but a poor workman 
who barely earns his living. Well, he took 
me with him, and fed me as long as he was 
able. But at last work failed; all that was 
made was a day’s work of thirty cents a 
week, and this was not enough for two. 
“ Alas!” said I to him, “if I at least had so 
muchasaviolin. I knew how to play upon 
it in my young days, and I could bring 
home some two-cent pieces in the evening, 
which would help us a little.” Eustache 
said nothing, but the next day I saw he 
was sadder than usual, and at night when 
he thought I was asleep, I heard him mur- 
mur: “Oh! the old serpent, not willing to 
trust me for six francs; but never mind— 
my uncle shall have his wish or my name 
is not Eustache.” And sure enough, at the 
end of eight days, my boy comes to me and 
says: “See, here is a violin, and a famous 
one, too; ’tis I that have made it! You 
will not be afraid of its getting broken if it 
gets a fall, this one;” and he put the violin 
you see in my hands. Eustache is a tin- 








man, and his boss had given him enough 
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to make my instrument, with the scraps of 
the workshop, and then he had economized 
enough to buy strings and horse-hair. Guess 
now, if I was happy ; the poor boy, who had 
given himself so much trouble; and indeed 
the good God rewarded him. From early 
morning he leads me to this place, on his 
way to work, and then he comes back for 
me in the evening; and there are days 
when the receipts are not so bad; so much 
so, that sometimes he has no work, and it 
is I who keep the house going; that’s very 
nice.’ 

“*Roell, said Viotti, ‘I will give you 
twenty francs for your violin; you will be 
able to buy a much better one for that price ; 
but let me try it a little.’ 

“And he took the violin. The strangeness 
of the tone amused him; he sought and 
found new effects, and did not perceive 
that a numerous public, attracted by these 
unaccustomed sounds, had gathered round 
them. A pile of big cents, among which 
indeed were some silver pieces, came pour- 
ing into the hat of the astounded blind 
man, to whom Viotti now proceeded to give 
his twenty francs. 

“*One moment!’ exclaimed the old beg- 
gar; ‘just now I was indeed willing to give 
it to you for twenty francs, but I did not 
know it to be so good; now I ask double.’ 

“‘ Viotti had perhaps never received a more 
flattering compliment, and indeed he did 
not demur respecting the overpay imposed 
upon him. He glided amidst the crowd, 
with his tin violin under his arm, but about 
twenty steps further, he feels some one pull 
his sleeve; it was a workman, who, cap in 
hand, said, with drooping eyes: 

‘« «Sir, I think they made you pay too dear 
for that violin; and if you are an amateur, 
as it is I who made it, I can furnish you 
with as many as you like at six francs.’ 

“Tt was Eustache who had witnessed the 
closing of the bargain, and who, no longer 
doubting his talent as a maker of musical 
instruments, desired to continue a trade 
which was proving such a success. He 
was, however, obliged to give it up, for 
Viotti contented himself with the one speci- 
men, which he had so highly paid for.” 

“ And what did Viotti do with the tin 
violin?’ I inquired of F. Langle. 

“ He always kept it, and took it with him 
when he retired to England.” 

“Well! my dear friend,” said I to Fer- 
dinand, ‘‘ you little suspect the service that 
you have just rendered to one of my friends; 
your history will make him the gainer of 
a magnificent violin ;” and I, in turn, related 
to him the history of the sale of Viotti and 
A. Seguin. 

I have taken every step to find out in 
what part of the globe my Englishman is 
now to be found; but all my researches 
have been useless, and as books are read in 
every land, [ have followed the plan of 
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consigning these details to this one, hoping 


that chance may throw them before the 


eyes of my friend, and will afford him the 
means of gaining his violin. 





Written expressly for the Visitor. 


SIDE BY SIDE; OR, ALMOST AN HEIR. 


BY D. C. ADDISON. 


CHAPTER X. 


Years of captivity passed by, and neither 
knew the fate of the other. 

So many depredations were committed 
by the savages, at different times and 
places, that a war of extermination seemed 
almost necessary, and in one of these wars 
the release of the captive artist was effected. 

With a feeling common to all fine na- 
tures, his first thought was to make his 
way to the home where he had once been 
so happy. 

He had a vague hope that there he 
might find his wife, Antoinette; but he 
was doomed to disappointment. The house 
he found desolate. His spirit was broken, 
he felt the feebleness of old age coming 
over him, and, in a half-bewildered state, 
he wandered away until he sank down from 
exhaustion. 

It was in this condition that Hans Fre- 
denburg first found him. 

“Hallo!” said he, “what are you doing 
here, stranger?” 

The man only looked at him, in a bewil- 
dered manner, but gave ro answer. 

Hans saw that something unusual was 
the matter with the man. 

“Do you want anything?” he said. “Can 
I help you?” 

The old man raised himself, and looked 
cautiously around, and then said: 

“They are after me; yes, I hear their 
stealthy tread. Help me; hasten, before 
they have me again.” 

Hans helped him to rise, and led him 
to his own house. 

“‘ Have you seen her, I wonder?” said the 
enfeebled man, endeavoring to recall his 
wandering and scattered ideas. ‘ Antoi- 
nette, I mean; has she returned?” 

Hans was prepared in a moment fora 
speculation. He comprehended very soon 
that this was the missing man about whom 
there had been so much surmise; and now 
that, after so long a time, he had returned, 
and fallen into his hands, he determined to 
keep the matter a secret. The man was so 
shattered in mind and body that he would 

probably mold him at his will. 

The deserted house was, without doubt, 
his, and he could induce him, for a small 
consideration and a great show of kindness, 
to make it overto him. So he helped him 
to his own house, and really treated him 
with much gentleness, 

The poor old man—for such he now 


seemed—was almost famished, and clad in 
the costume of a savage. 

Hans speedily had some savory broth 
prepared for him, and gave him some of 
his own clothing. He hoped, after he had 
been made comfortable, and was refreshed 
with sleep, his ideas would become more 
clear; but in that he was mistaken. His 
grief had been too deep, his sufferings too 
acute. He seemed thoroughly broken 
down; his ambition was gone, and even 
his memory had forsaken him. His mind 
dwelt constantly upon his all-absorbing 
grief. He could not even give a clear ac- 
count of his captivity or his escape. Some- 
times, little vague snatches seemed to flit 
over his mind, but they vanished before he 
could explain himself. He was afraid to 
stir without his guide—his new-found 
friend—and he suffered himself to be led 
by him like a little child. Be could not 
even think of his own name, but his eye 
always brightened whenever Antoinette 
was spoken of, and he lived only upon the 
hope of seeing her at some future day. 

Hans raised his hopes, and expectations, 
by promises of finding her. 

Hans realized how soothing was employ- 
ment, and felt the importance of persuad- 
ing his guest to do something. He sent 
and procured paints and brushes for him, 
and endeavored to revive in him his old 
love of art, and he succeeded. At first, the 
idea of reproducing the face of his beloved 
Antoinette pleased him. He never took 
the picture of her that was in the old house 
as a pattern, always preferring to draw from 
memory. After a while he painted other 
pictures—scenes that he remembered. He 
lived a kind of a half-conscious, dreamy 
life, seldom taking any interest in anything 
around him, and, after a while, the halluci- 
nation took possession of him, that his own 
spirit had departed, and was somewhere 
with Antoinette, and that his body was 
animated with the spirit of Michael An- 
gelo. 

Sometimes he wanted to rove, but he 
was always accompanied by his friend and 
guide, Hans Fredenburg. He purchased 
pictures whenever he could find any of rare 
merit, and he hung them in one of the 
rooms of the mansion, which he verily be- 
lieved was one day to become one of the 
most magnificent art galleries in the world. 
It seemed to amuse him, and he painted 
many portraits which appeared almost like 
the offspring of inspiration, so exquisite 
was their beauty; but they were in reality 
pictures of his beloved Antoinette, taken 
in different aspects and attitudes. 

These pictures were often on exhibition 
in New York, and it was while attending 
one that Hans persuaded the old man to 
deed, or will, to him his estate, the house 
and all it contained, under certain restric- 





tions and limitations. 


One thing troubled Hans: he could not 
feel certain that his title would be good. 
That the property did, in reality, belong to 
the old man calling himself Michael An- 
gelo, he had no doubt; but where was his 
title to be found, and what was his real 
name? The Le Grandes were the last occu- 
pants as the rightful owners, and no one 
had ever known what the name of the 
young man was who married Antoinette 
Le Grande. All that any one knew of him, 
or her, was, that they came into the place 
and disappeared in a most mysterious man- 
ner, giving rise to the singular legend, as 
related by Gretchen. 

Hans, however, had the deed, or will, 
such as it was,and it was hardly probable 
any one would spring up to dispute his 
claim. 

An unlooked-for event seemed to further 
his designs and hopes. 

After the departure of our young artists, 
the old man became despondent—his hopes 
seemed to die out. He ceased to care for 
his paintings, and sat, for hours together, 
holding his head between his hands, his 
eyes staring at vacancy. He lost his appe- 
tite, and became moody and silent. 

Hans said to himself, “ the old man will 
die soon.” After a few weeks, sleep de- 
parted from him, and he had a high fever. 

Hans did not leave him, and while he 
sat beside him one night, he made resolves 
which the next day he carried into exe- 
cution. 

He took the old man to the nearest asy- 
lum, and there left him, where he would 
be out of the way, and, to all intents and 
purposes, as good as dead; so that, at the 
time specified in the deed or will, he should 
be able to take full possession of the prem- 
ises, without fear of being molested. 

So Hans Fredenburg seemed to have it 
all his own way. 


TALKERS. 





The most talkative people are by no 
means the wisest; neither are those who 
have a great faculty in communicating 
what they know, necessarily the best in- 
formed. 

Many people store away knowledge mere- 
ly for the love of it, and not for the advan- 
tages it affords them. Their thoughts are 
rich and varied, as those intimately associ- 
ated with them can testify ; for, where un- 
embarrassed by strangers, their conversa- 
tion is fraught with gems of learning and 
wisdom. But unaccustomed to shaping 
their thoughts in words, excepting invol- 
untarily among friends, such a man or wo- 
man before an audience of even half a 
dozen strangers would be speechless, and 
apparently without resource in the world 





of ideas. 
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New York, April 18, 1873. 
To the Editor of the Visitor ; : 

There is an unusual vapidity in musical affairs in this 
city, which is inexplicable. Usually the Easter holidays 
open with glad rejoicings and musical seances of every 
description among the Germans and our music-loving 
community. With the departure of the Maretzek Op- 
era Troupe, our people were left without a single musical 
attraction. Happily, Theodore Thomas, with the dis- 
tinguished pianist, Rubinstein, came to the rescue, and 
inaugurated a series of concerts; but a feeling of lethargy 
had seemingly settled upon the devotees of classic music, 
for the concerts, although given in masterly style, failed 
to draw—the hcuse each performance being only partially 
filled. This can be accounted for, ina measure, from the 
fact that, previous to the Lenten season, parlor musical 
entertainments had become quite fashionable; and since 
the close of Lent these parlor entertainments have been 
renewed with a zest by our society people, among whom 
there is considerable available amateur talent. To lend 
additional attraction to these entertainments, the serv- 
ices of professionals have been required. The accom- 
plished leader, Theodore Thomas, not to be deterred by 
any previous drawback, proposes to give a week to 
Handel and Haydu’s compositions. Wit this object in 
view, he has secured the services of the “ oston Handel 
and Haydn Society entire, which is an expensive under- 
taking. At each performance there will be a chorus of 
five hundred voices, the soloists having been selected 
from our best oratoriosingers. Without considering the 
Boston Peace Fr stival, or the Beethoven Festival in this 
city some months since, this entertainment promises to 
be a colossal affair. Rubinstein, Wieniawski, and an 
orchestra of two hundred pieces, will participate. Ru- 
binstein has announced his farewell appearance in the 
concert of the Philharmonic Society, un the evening of 
the 19th inst. His departure will be regretted, as he has 
made hosts of friends ; elicited the plaudits of thousands 
of admirers; received unqualified praise for his com- 
prehension of piano technique and the easy, graceful, and 
unassuming manner in which he has performed and 
treated his audiences. He has had the field, too, almost 
entirely to himself; with the exception of Miss Meblig, 
our own native pianists have not intruded. 

Considerable commotion exists among what is called the 
**church-music agitators,’’ who have earned this title 
owing to their agitation of the subject of church music. 
A feeling of rivalry seems to animate the directory of 
all our fashionable churches, which has assumed an 
open and defiant phase. One church seeks to- excel its 
neighbor in the excellence of its choir. Wealthy par- 
ishes make large appropriations for this purpose—as 
high as $25,000 and $30,000 annually. Other parishes, 
not so wealthy, but always noted for thoir musical tastes, 
have their choirs deserted by the tempting offers of 
their wealthy neighbors. The consequence is, a quarrel 
ensues, which is participated in by the minister, sexton, 
and directory, in regard to the employment of a choir at 
exorbitant salaries. Christ Church, the wealthiest Epis- 
copal diocese in this city, but never proverbial for music 
of a higher order, has lately astonished the directories 
of the other fashionable houses of worship, by augment- 
ing their choir with several popular soloists from Bos- 
ton, whose services they only secured by the payment of 
uuprecedented salaries. Many well-known pianists are 
employed as organists, at salaries ranging from $2,000 to 
$4,000 annually, which is quite a lucrative occupation, 
considering the time employed. 

A subscription concert, for the benefit of little Jobnny 
Hanley, the boy-survivor of the ill-fated steamship At- 
lantic, will shortly be given at Steinway Hall, the use 
of which has been kindly tendered for the purpose by 
Mr. Steinway. A number of distinguished artists have 
volunteered their services. The musical e.ercises are 
under the direction of Mr. John L. Pattison. The con- 





cert will be given under the auspices of some of our 
most prominent citizens. 

Manager Strakosch, who arrived in town a few days 
since, is-industriously at work making preparatious for 
the next operatic season. In conversation with him, a 
few days since, he informed me that the troupe was not 
allcomplete yet, but that Campanini would be one of 
the tenors, and probably Faure, the great basso, would 
be engaged. He also intimated that the Maretzek 
Troupe would be combined with his, in which event the 
next season of opera, wit! two such great artists as 
Nilsson and Lucca, would be the most brilliant on 
record.. 

Signor Albites, maestro, who is training a number of 
our fair daughters for the operatic stage should they 
wish to adopt the profession, gave a musical soiree in the 
cosy theater of the Union League, a few evenings since, 
which was very select. The entertainment was very 
attractive, and showed to what degree of perfection as 
vocalists his pupils had attained. 

All of our prominent theaters have been doing a good 
business, with the exception of Niblo’s and the Grand 
Opera-House. ‘* Leo and Lotos’’ made a short run, and 
‘*L’Oncle Sam’ was a failure from the first night’s 
representation. That cosy little bijou, the Union Square 
Theater, now takes the lead in the production of plays 
which merit popular approval. Besides “ Frou Frou,” 
the management have the Vokes Family on their hands. 
The Vokes are immense favorites, and draw very large 
houses. At Wallack’s, Sothern will, in all probability, 
remain until the summer months, when the house will 
come under the management of Mr. Theodore Moss, the 
treasurer, who expects to introduce Lotta again as the 


bright, sparkling gem of burlesque acting. 
Amusicus. 





MILAN : 


Mizay, Iraty, March 26, 1873. 
To the Editor of the Visitor : 

Milan is full of Americans; some studying for the 
stage, some for pleasure, and others, under the pretense 
of study, are here for no other purpose than to have a 
jolly time. Where I am living there are several Ameri- 
cans. One isa Miss Alice McIntire, of New York, who 
hasa very sweet, light soprano voice, and ia a very pretty 
blonde. 

The most promising tenor voice that I have heard or 

know of here, is that of a young man from Chicago— 
Alonzo Hatch. He is but twenty-three years of age, but 
his voice is wonderful. He has not hada great deal of 
musical instruction, but he has a high C that astonishes 
all the masters. His tones are not at all sirained, like 
most tenors, but have strength and sweetness naturally. 
All the masters would like him for a pupil, but at pres- 
ent he is not taking lessons, and is undecided as to which 
of them he will decide upon. He studied several months 
with Leoni, but did not like him altogether. 
- Josie Jones is well and happy; I see her every few 
days. She tells me she is getting on very nicely. Miss 
Cranch lives but a few doors from me. She has made 
great progress, and will return home next fall. She is 
not preparing for operatic stage. 

We have enjoyed the opera at the Scala this winter. 
They produced “‘Ruy Blas,” ‘‘ Roberto,” ‘ Fosca,”’ 
“Un Ballo in Machero,” and ‘‘Lohengr in.” I wit- 
nessed the first representation of ‘*‘ Lohengrin,’’ «nd was 
delighted with it, but the second representation was 
hissed from beginning to end. The tenor, Campanini, 
sang divinely, and proved himself an artist, which sur- 
prised us all, for in ‘‘ Ruy Blas” he was a complete fail- 
ure. The music, however, was not at all suited to his 
voice and style. After he failed, Bulterini, the favorite 
at the Scala this winter, took his role and built up the 
opera so that it had a great run. Bulterini is now on 
his way to America, where I think he is to sing with 
Lucca. 

The prima donna, Krause, has been very successful 
here. She is a great actress, and sings exquisitely ; her 
voice is not fresh, but she sings with such feeiing that 


one quite forgets any little defects in the voice. 
Lawe, 


“CONCERT NUISANCES. 


One of the most charmingly chatty things 
Leigh Hunt ever wrote was his “Earth 
Upon Heaven,” in which he imagined him- 








self following out his earthly occupations 
in the upper world, living with all the good 
fellows of past ages; reading new plays of 
Shakspeare and new novels of Scott; eat- 
ing sugar that was not sanded, and drink- 
ing milk from celestial cows in the milky- 
way. 

It is to be hoped the earthly concert 
nuisances will be abated there also, and 
that we may hope to hear the Malibrans, 
and the Linds, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 
Mozart, Bach, and Gluck in new and di- 
vine symphonies and songs (think of that!) 
without being annoyed by a garrulous angel 
behind us commenting on the cut of this 
angel's wings, the color of that angel’s 
feathers, and the awkward manner in 
which some other angel flies to her seat, 
and the dreadfully stupid way in which 
young Highfliers sat down upon Blanche’s 
wings. 

It would be horrible to think of an eter- 
nity of music with an eternity of nuisance. 
—Peregrine Pickle. 


SUNSHINE FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


Our Sunday-school Friends will have a 
great treat and great help in SunsHInNe. 
This we say deliberately and most confi- 
dently. The reading of the short Scripture 
selections, either alternately or by single 
voices, and then the burst of song, while the 
thoughts are upon the Holy Word, and the 
heart is warm, will give new life to any 
sclfool. And then Mr. Bliss, is so wonder- 
fully happy in songs that spring warm and 
tender out of such incidents as this: 


**As we neared the steamer in our little boat the storm 
raged fearfully. The waves ran so high we could not 
approach directly, but were ordered to the lee, and even 
then we were in imminent peril. The captain threw 
himself flat on the deck and reached down his bands for 
me. But I was frightened and weak, my fingers were 
benumbed and I dared not give him my hands. 

** He called out to me in a loud, stern voice, ‘Up with 
your hands, woman, or I can not save you!’ I obeyed, 
and he immediately drew me upon the deck. So I say 
to thee, poor sinner, ‘Up with thy hands to Jesus, or He 
can not save thee.” 





Miss Saran SMILEY. 


Then follows: “Up with thy hands to 
Jesus,” a song of great beauty and power. 
Or this: 


**A vast fortune was left in the hands of a minister for 
one of his poor parishioners. Fearing that it might be 
squandered if suddenly bestowed upon him, the wise min- 
ister sent him a little at a time, with a note saying : ‘This 
is thine ; use it wisely ; there is,more to follow.’ 


Then comes: 
** Have you on the Lord believed, 
Still there ’s more to follow,” etc. 


The chorus of this song is: 
** More and more! more and more! 
Always more to follow, 
Oh, His matchless, boundless love! 
Still there ’s more to follow.”’ 


Of the short Scripture selections that 
may be read, the following is a specimen: 


**But unto you that fear my name shall the Sun of 
Righteousness arise with healing in his wings.’’ 

** Then shall the righteous shine forth as the sun in the 
kingdom of their Father.”’ 

“ And the city had no need of the sun, neither of the 
moon to shine in it: for the glory of God did lighten it, 
and the Lamb is the light thereof.”’ 

** And there shall be no night there; and they need no 
candle, neither thejlight of the sun; for the Lord God 
giveth them light: and they shall "reign forever and 
ever. 

Then follows a song by Geo. F. Root, 
beginning: 

** Oh, the Sanshine, the Sunshine, sc beautiful and free, 
How it spreads over all, blessing everything we see; 
How it points to the glory that beams for you and me 

In the happy land of promise just beyond.” 
—Song Messenger. 
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THE SOLO SINGERS OF THE MAY FESTIVAL. 


Taking into consideration what there is 
in the way of public singers in America as 
well as abroad, there need be no hesitation 
in declaring that a more complete combi- 
nation than this for the Musical Festival, 
could not have been made. And this is 
especially true in view of the character of 
the music to be sung. The rendering of 
the style of composition known as “ orato- 
rios,’ and “classic music,’ requires not 
only peculiar and natural qualification of 
voice and physique, but it also demands 
special and severe training; and these ne- 
cessities have been attained in this brilliant 
quintette. A brief sketch of these six 
singers, who appear at the Musical Festi- 
val, will be interesting. 





MRS. EDMUND DEXTER. 


In Cincinnati, Mrs. Dexter has always 
gracefully filled a high position in the best 
social life of the community. Of her ca- 
reer as an artist, the world outside know 
something more. Her appearance in the 
concert-room has been attended with bril- 
liant success. And this success has not 
been due to adventitious surroundings, 
but has been the tribute paid to the genu- 
ine artist. It is proper to say that Mrs. 
Dexter, in early life, devoted herself, her 
every hour, her best energies, to the pro- 
fession of music. Her home was in Lon- 
don at that time, and she was a pupil and 
a graduate of the celebrated Academy of 
Music in that city. In this country.where 
conservatories of music are numberless, the 
thorough, laborious system of education 
adopted in thecelebrated European schools 
is not practiced. Years of severe and com- 
plete training in the practice of the vocal 
organs, and in the study of the science of 
music, are exacted; and it is a fact, that 
only the most robust, hardy physiques can 
endure the labor of such training. After 
Mrs. Dexter (then Miss Rowcroft) had 
graduated, she took private lessons from 
the celebrated Garcia; and it is probably 
from him she has gained her perfect purity 
of style. It is not using extravagant lan- 
guage to say, “perfect purity of style;” 
for when her method of singing is com- 
pared with that of Grisi, Mario, Parepa, 
LaGrange, or Nilsson, there will be found 
the same characteristics of simple, pure 
tones, free from nasal or guttural affecta- 
tions—a firm, sustained delivery, combined 
with a knowledge of the technicalities of 
execution. These qualifications Mrs. Dex. 
ter has, and much more, which it is not 
necessary to describe here. 

These are the teachings of Garcia and 
Bassini, which have been the style of all 
the successful vocal artists of our time. It 
is not of so much importance that Mrs. 
Dexter has also the mastery of the gener- 


alities of vocalization, the power of rapid| Music of this character requires careful 





runs, of sustained and even trills, and 
those feats of execution which are ex- 
pected of every public singer nowadays, 
but which are not the best expression of 
the art of song. Mrs. Dexter’s voice is a 
pure soprano. It is fulland sweet in tone, 
and at the same time has a ringing, vibra- 
ting quality which thrills and excites the 
hearer. It isthis natural gift of a beauti- 
ful voice, with a decided power of decla- 
mation, which gives this lady her power 
in the concert-room. 


MRS. H. M. SMITH. 


In the Eastern States, and in Boston, 
where Mrs. Smith resides, she has a repu- 
tation as a superior vocalist, which before 
this should have had a far wider field. Her 
voice is of that rare and valuable quality 
known as “high soprano.” It is at the 
same time pure and sweet in tone, and well 
sustained. Mrs. Smith has had the best 
of instruction, and her method is excel- 
lent. Her superiority in all those roles 
which call for thorough training.and as- 
sured musical knowledge, has been so un- 
questioned in the East, that she has almost 
always been selected to fill them. 

Higher commendation could not be given 
to Mrs. Smith than that of choosing her to 
sing the soprano’s part in the Ninth Sym- 
phony, for there are but few voices whose 
range is sufficient to scale the lofty heights 
to which Beethoven has raised this part of 
his greatest work. 


MISS ANNIE LOUISE CARY. 


Of the many public singers who have 
appeared in the Western cities, either in 
the opera or the concert-room, none has 
gained a more secure and favorable posi- 
tion than Miss Cary. In that ever-to-be- 
remembered Nilsson season of opera, Miss 
Cary sang the contralto parts in all of the 
great prima-donna’s operas; and no higher 
compliment could be paid to our young 
American, than to say that she suffered no 
loss by this proximity. 

Miss Cary’s voice is called a “ contralto ;” 
in reality it is nearer the mezzo-soprano, for 
she sings with ease such parts as Seibel in 
“ Faust,” and Nancy in “ Martha,” and has 
achieved Leonora in the “ Favorita.” But 
it is not in music of this character that 
Miss Cary is to win her laurels at the May 
Festival, but rather in a far loftier and 
more chaste style of composition. 

In the Dettingen Te Deum she has im- 
portant solos to sing, and in the contralto 
part in the Ninth Symphony is called upon 
to do good service; but it is inthe soloand 
chorus from Gluck’s ‘“‘ Orpheus” that Miss 
Cary will have the opportunity to produce 
one of those great sensations, exceptional 
in the musical world. The music of this 
masterpiece is severely classic and surpass- 
ingly beautiful. 





study and artistic treatment, and it is es- 
pecially adapted to the clear, penetrating 
quality of Miss Cary’s voice. Her full mu- 
sical tones, with her assured strength, am- 
ple scope, and admirable execution, will do 
full justice to this exquisite selection. 


MR. NELSON VARLEY,. 


It is to be presumed that the name of 
Mr. Varley is not familiar to the Western 
public. In Boston, however, where he has 
sung, and in the Eastern cities, it has been 
all the past winter repeated with words of 
enthusiastic praise ; and in England, from 
whence he has recently come, he has been 
ranked with Sims Reeves. The advent in 
this country of a superior tenor voice, 
which can do something more than sing 
opera arias and love songs, is an important 
event, and Mr. Varley has come to fill a 
place these many years vacant. 


M. W. WHITNEY. 

Mr. Whitney has probably one of the 
finest bass voices in the world. The esti- 
mation held of him in Europe may be 
gathered from the following extract from 
an English paper, the Birmingham Daily 
Post: 

“Mr, Whitney, in the very onerous role 
of the ‘Prophet, acquitted himself in a 
manner that agreeably surprised an audi- 
ence to whom this was a first introduction. 
Mr. Whitney is an American, and this will 
explain why we have not been permitted 
to make his acquaintance sooner. Mr, W. 
sings like an artist, educated in the best 
traditions of oratorio, phrasing broadly, 
and eschewing all ad captandum display, ac- 
quitting himself with much spirit and vocal 
effect. We have no hesitation in saying 
that if Mr. W. will take up his residence in 
this country, he will prove a most valuable 
acquisition to our list of oratorio bassi.” 


J. F. RUDOLPHSEN. 

This gentleman, so well known as a yo- 
calist and musician, has been especially 
chosen for the important baritone role in 
the Ninth Symphony. There are but few 
voices which can accomplish the require- 
ments created for this part, and Rudolph- 
sen is the best of all these. His voice is 
sweet and mellow in tone, and he uses it 
with a knowledge and power commanding 
the best resources of the vocal art. 





Success is not as hard to bear as failure; 
yet many men show their best qualities in 
times of defeat, and are incomprehensibly 
mean in prosperity. 








—There will be a great gathering of royalty at the 
Vienna Exposition. All the crowned heads in Europe 
have been formally invited, and have signified their in- 
tention to be present. They will not, however, all 
go to Vienna at the same time, but will visit it indi- 
vidually at separate periods. Queen Victoria has prom, ° 
ised to attend, and will be accompanied by her daughter 
and son-in-law, the Crown Prince and Princess of Ger- 
many. 
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ABOUT THEATERS. 





The prejudices which have so long ex- 
isted against the theater, have at length 
nearly disappeared; and dramatic talent 
and genius are fortunately untrammeled. 

When the moral and pious world lifted 
up its hands in holy horror at any particu- 
lar calling or profession, it was a natural 
consequence that persons—especially fe- 
males—of much self-respect, should hesitate 
to embark in that profession. Thus cause 
and effect became mingled confusedly. The 
theater was tabooed because it was low and 
coarse; and the theater was coarse because 
it was condemned by the refined and re- 
ligious! Our l’uritan forefathers were rigid 
and unbending in their opinions; life was 
serious, and amusements, if indeed any were 
considered necessary, must be unexception- 
able in character. Was it surprising, then, 
that they condemned an amusement which 
infringed upon the Sabbath? They never 
thought of reforming the theater—of pick- 
ing it out of the mire into which it had 
fallen. To them it was the child of sin—a 
reprobate born to perdition ; and they never 
dreamed how this merry, fun-loving child 
might be cleansed and purified, so as to be- 
come a ministering angel. So they tried to 
smother it. But it would not die; for 
there appears to exist in mankind an innate 
love for it,which may be considered a part of 
the very constitution of man’s nature, and 
“whatever is, is right.” So the theater 


lived in spite of prejudice, and gathered 





strength; and when it began to be looked 
upon with favor, it became purified; and 
now, although there are still to be found 
grumblers, it is generally conceded that 
neither actors nor actresses need be re- 
garded as persons without morality, purity, 
and refinement, or the theater-going peo- 
ple frivolous and countenancing what is 
wrong. 

One thing is obvious—The drama has 
been, for ages, one of the greatest vehicles 
of knowledge, both historical and relig- 
ious. The Druids and pagan Saxons, in 
their songs by which the early history of 
Britain was set forth, were actors of a rude 
drama in reality. It was without form, it 
is true, but gradually it came out of the 
darkness, and when the mighty Shake- 
speare wielded the pen, the confined ele- 
ments took a decided shape; and let any 
one who has ever read the works of 
that immortal writer, declare if the great- 
est talent is not required rightly to inter- 
pret and represent his characters. 

Although there is not, perhaps, a nation 
under the sun but has its pantomimic play, 
its recitative songs, or its dialogues, yet the 
drama, as found in Europe, doubtless had 
its origin on the classic soil of Greece more 
than half a century before the Christian 
era. ischylus, in 449 B. c., produced the 
drama, or rather perfected it, and Lrought 
it out into the form in which it is now. 

It is interesting to trace the rise and 
progress of dramatic art in any country; to 
see how it emerges from obscurity to clear- 
ness; from rudeness and coarseness to re- 
finement; and, may we not add, in this 
country at least, from almost religious in- 
tolerance and persecution, to the position 
of expounder of morality and virtue. Un- 
questionably, the introduction of female 
performers has had much to do with the re- 
fining of the theater—for it must be borne in 
mind that female characters were first sus- 
tained by youths of the other sex; and it 
is a question whether ladies at first even 
attended the theater, except, it may be, to 
witness tragedies, Still another cause is 
the improved taste and culture of the age in 
which we live; for there are few things 
that reveal more clearly the character of a 
people than the nature of its amusements. 

The theater is emphatically an intellectual 
entertainment, and, unless it engenders 
extravagance and neglect of occupation, is 
a wholesome and reasonable source of en- 
joyment. 





CINCINNATI MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


Before the issue of the next VisiTor, this 
Festival of Song will be among the things 
of the past. At the present writing, those 
who have the matter in charge are having 
a busy time, and preparations are in such 
a state of forwardness that there is little 





fear of any important matter being left to 
be hurried up in the last few days. 

Mr. Utto Singer, of New York, the repre- 
sentative of Mr. Thomas, has been in this 
city since April Ist, and has made some very 
solid work in drilling the Cincinnati chorus, 
having two rehearsals each week, besides a 
special rehearsal for men’s voices, and an- 
other for women’s voices. 

Mr. Singer expresses himself very much 
pleased with the material of the chorus, 
especially the soprano. He says no such 
chorus can be gotten together in New York; 
but spoils the compliment a little by say- 
ing that New York isa city not the most 
prolific of good choruses. Each member 
of the chorus has a ticket with a distinctive 
number, by which such member is known ; 
and these tickets, being consecutively num- 
bered in conspicuous type, are called 
off as they are presented at the door at 
rehearsals, and the attendance carefully 
checked. Those who do not faithfully at- 
tend the rehearsals will be stricken from 
the list. 

To the members of the chorus, the most 
valuable, if not the most enjoyable part of 
the Festival, will be the three days of drill 
under Mr. Thomas, May 2, 3, and 5. 

Mrs. H. M. Smith, of Boston, has been 
engaged to sing the soprano solos of the 
NinthSymphony. Mrs. Smith isa high so- 
prano, and has sung the same parts in the 
concerts given at New Yark by Mr. Theo- 
dore Thomas, in conjunction with the Bos- 
ton Handel and Hayden Society. 

The management have wisely placed the 
price of season tickets at a low figure—$10. 
One dollar and twenty-five cents for each 
one of eight entertainments, including se- 
cured seats, with the privilege of transfer- 
ring the ticket to a different person at each 
performance ! 

The first day’s sale of season tickets, April 
14th, amounted to $4,750. The sale of these 
tickets continues to April 26th, after which 
time no more season tickets will be sold. 
Excursion rates—1 1-5 fare for the round 
trip—are granted by all the railroads cen- 
tering in Cincinnati. These rates, how- 
ever, as at present understood, are restricted 
to those who attend the Festival. 





VOICE TRAINING. 

Singing, when taught in schools, is by 
many regarded as an amusement only, and 
by some even as a frivolous waste of time. 
It is, and it ought to be, a pastime to the 
scholar; but a waste of time—never! View- 
ing it in the light of something that does 
not improve, only serving to amuse, it must 
be regarded as advantageous; for it makes 
the dry school tasks lighter, and the school- 
house a place of cheerfulness and sunshine. 
The community has awakened to the idea 





that the common school is not a jail for 
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children and youths, but that it ought to 
be made comfortable and attractive. The 
child or youth, whose heart has been made 
light and happy by hearing and joining in 
musical exercises, will go to the grammar or 
other class with a greater aptitude to learn; 
so that whether he learns much of the 
technicalities of musical science or not, he 
learns to love his school. And is not that 
a great point to be gained ? 

There is yet another consideration to be 
taken into account (we are speaking more 
particularly about learning to sing)—a 
proper training of the voice is intimately 
connected with correct intonation in speak- 
ing or reading; to the proper and clear 
enunciation of syllables; to the right in- 
flection and cadences. 

It has often been remarked how few good 
readers there are. How does it happen ?— 
for we are a reading people. Volume after 
volume is devoured, and yet, perhaps, not- 
one person in ten could read aloud, fit to be 
heart. One perhaps mumbles ; one drawls ; 
one pitches his voice so high that we would 
think he was calling to some one on the 
house-top; another speaks in sepulchral 
tones, and so on—very few indeed speak- 
ing in a clear, pleasing tone. 

It may be urged that many have not 
perfect articulation or organs of speech, or 
natural vocal powers. True; but so much 
more desirable is it to train tH@m so as to 
make them as nearly perfect as may be. 

And this voice’ training should begin 
early, as every one will admit that it is 
much more difficult to acquire habits late 
in life, than in youth, and extremely diffi- 
cult to uproot bad habits after being long 
indulged in. 





PERINI AND EIS PUPILS. 


At a period when the estimation of talent 
is daily rising, it is no unpleasant task to 
contemplate the progress of genius, what- 
ever path it may pursue, even from its ear- 
liest dawn to the maturity of perfection. 

Of the celebrated Italian masters at the 
Milan Conservatory of Music, Signor San- 
giovanni and Signor Perini are consid- 
ered the best for vocal instruction. San- 
giovanni stands at the head of them all 
for preparing his pupils for the operatic 
stage, and artists come to him from all 
parts of Europe to pass their operas with 
him before filling their engagements. But 
for imparting to the pupil a sure founda- 
tion, which is truly of the first importance, 
Perini is said to be decidedly the best; and 
as he is a universal favorite, and will not 
accept any one as a pupil who is to sing a 
second part, his pupils get the most advan- 
tageous offers for their debut and subsequent 
engagement; and it is considered a very 
encouraging mark of distinction for an ap- 
plicant for instruction under him to pass 
the first examination satisfactorily. 





“In the face of this, it is exceedingly grat- 
ifying to notice the interest which Perini 
takes in his American pupils. In fact, he 
is reported to have declared that his most 
promising pupils are Americans. Among 
those who will become debutantes the coming 
season, are Miss Bernard, of New York; 
Mr. Julius Perkins, of Boston; and Miss 
Laura B. Woolwine, of our own city. The 
progress made by our young citizen is truly 
wonderful, and Perini considers himself 
fortunate in having secured so apt a pupil. 
Before deciding upon a teacher, Miss Wool- 
wine sang for Vartel, the master to whom 
Nilsson owes almost everything, who was 
very encouraging, and gave it as his opin- 
ion, that if the right person took hold of her 
voice, an artiste of the first magnitude 
might be the result. 

If vocalists of this country have not been 
more distinguished than others in the art, 
it is to be Jamented that patronage has 
been less liberal than nature; for there is 
no plausible reason why we should not pro- 
duce artists who will be honorable to the 
present age, and gratifying to postcrity. 


OTTO SINGER. 


This gentleman, who has been hard at 
work drilling the chorus for the Musical 
Festival, as the representative of Theodore 
Thomas, is a musician of large knowledge 
and experience. Although his name is not 
so familiar to our public, in Europe he is 
known as the composer of several beauti- 
ful concertos for piano and orchestra, and 
symphonic productions of a high order. 

Mr. Singer was born in Dresden in 1835. 
He entered the Leipsic Conservatory in 
1851, from which he graduated with high 
honors. From 1860 to 1868 he resided in 
Dresden, engaged in the conduct of operas 
and concerts, and in composing music. 

For the past five years, Mr. Singer has 
been successfully engaged in teaching the 
piano and the science of music in New 
York city, where he has won the respect 
and admiration of the musical people. 





EUPHONY. 


—_—_—— 


It is curious to note the effect which a 
cultivated ear and voice has upon mental 
discrimination; how a person thus culti- 
vated becomes quick to perceive what is 
awkward and inharmonious in the con- 
struction of sentences. In every language 
irregularities and anomalous expressions are 
to be found. The caprice and affectation 
of innovators give birth to spurioys terms 
and phrases, which are readily adopted by 
the illiterate, and gradually obtain general 
currency. But it is worthy of remark, that 
just in proportion as a nation is musical, is 
their language smooth, graceful, and flow- 
ing. 








THE FESTIVAL HALL.—PROGRAMME. 


We print, elsewhere, an engraving of 


the plat of the Festival Hall. The actual 
count of seats numbered in the plat is 
4,600. Good, wide aisles are left, however, 
so that, if occasion requires, camp-stools 
and good standing-room may accommodate 
a large number more. The parquet and 
east balcony are seated with chairs; north 
and south balconies with benches. Sec- 
tions 1, 2, 3, and 4, in the parquet, are on a 
level. Section 5, in the parquet, and all 
the seats in the balconies, are ascending. 
The stage for the orchestra and chorus 
commences with an elevation of three feet, 
and gradually ascends. The chorus is sep- 
arated in two parts by the orchestra and 
organ — soprano and tenor are one side, 
and alto and bass on the other. This gives 
more unity to the whole, as no part of the 
chorus is distant from the orchestra or 
organ; and hence there is less likelihood 
of the more distant portion of the chorus 
singing at variance with those who are 
nearest the orchestra, as is sometimes done 
when the orchestra is all in front of the 
chorus. 

A solid partition, about three feet high, 
surrounds the orchestra, which acts as a 
sounding-board, preventing the sound from 
being deadened by the dresses of the 
ladies who sit in the chorus. 

The hall is illuminated rather than dec- 
orated, as decorations do not improve the 
acoustic qualities of a hall; and nothing 
could be more appropriate than the bril- 
liant display of a large and well-dressed 
assemblage, flooded with light from innu- 
merable jets of gas. 

Below we give the complete programme 
for the performances, and in our next we 
shall give a full account of the Festival: 


FIRST CONCERT. 
Tuesday Evening, May 6th. 


Dettingen Te Dew. ...cccccccccccssssccececececsccvcece wees Handel. 
Quartet and Chorus, 
Mrs. Smith, Miss Cary, Mr. Varley, Mr Whitney. 
Fail Chorus, Organ and Orchestra, 


Intermission. 

Symphony No. 5, C minor (Op. 67)...............Beethoven. 
Allegro con brio. Andante con moto. Scherzo— Finale. 
Orchestra. 

Concert Aria No. 3, Misero! O Sogno.......scscssee Mozart. 
Mr. Nelson Varley. 


Chorus—The Heavens are Telling—Creation...... Haydn. 
Full Chorus, 


MATINEE. 
Wednesday, May 7th. 





Overture—Jubilec. ......cccecessrerescessseeererereseseseeees Weber. 
Orchestra. 
Aria—Rolling in a .-Haydn. 
Mr. M. W. Whitney. 


Allegretto—Eighth Symphony (Op. 93)........Beethoven. 
Orchestra. 





Nil ..cccc ccccoccscensepesecscosbetantodlibsooete covbosees Meyerbeer. 

Mrs. Smith. 
Ave Verum Mozart. 

Full Chorus. 

Scherzo and March— Midsummer-Night’s 
DFODM ...00ccccccccce sccpbassoncsonscocesoosesnsecsoss Mendelssohn. 
Orchestra. 
Intermission . 
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Overture—Fra Diavolo Auber. 
Trio—I Naviganti ...........ccsccerccssssseseroeeeeeee RaNdEg ger. 
Mrs. Smith, Mr. Varley, Mr. Rudolphsen. 
Waltz—On the Beautiful Blue Danube...............Strauss. 
Orchestra. 

Aria—Sound an Alarm—Judas Maccabeus.......Handel. 
Mr. J. Nelson Var.ey. 
ssecseveseeerees SCHUMANN, 





Treumerei 





Orchestra, 


March and Chorus from Tannhauser................. Wagner. 
Full Chorus. 


SECOND CONCERT. 
Wednesday Evening, May 7th. 


Balte Woe. B, ite Dac rcrcesccrrecese cnvcccsesersccescoccesescoscocves Ons 


Overture, “Air, and Gavotte. 
Orchestra. 

Scenes from Orpheus...........0.0+00 2 cocccenesceocccccoccccco UC» 
Miss Cary, Chorus and Orchestra. 
Overture—Coriolanus (Op. 62)........ eeccececcecees Beethoven. 
Orchestra. 

Infermission. 


Symphony No. 2, in © (Op. 61)............+-.-+....Schumann. 
1, Sostenuto assai—Allegro ma non troppo. 
2. Scherzo, allegro vivace. 
3. Adagio espressivo. 
4. Allegro molto vivace. 
Orchestra. 
Aria—With Verdure Clad—Creation................Haydn. 
Mrs. Dexter. 


Chorus—See the Conquering Hero comes—Judas 
Maccabeeus -eeeeee Handel, 





Fuil Chorus. 


MATINEE. 
Thursday, May 8th. 


Chorus from the Public Schools—Uonductor, Chas. Aiken. 
Cincinnati Orchestra—Conductor, M. Brand. 


Overture—KHuryanthe. ......ccecccsscereeerseee cscescccoccee WEDEF. 
Orchestra, 

Morning Hy .........scssseces esseessseeeeseeeeeeeed 08CPH Mehul. 
See the Conquering Hero comes. ........ ecceceeee severe Handel. 
Chorus. 

Aria—In Native Worth—Creation......... ecessenesvess Haydn. 
Mr. J. Nelson Varley. 

Lift Thine Eyes—Elijah .............. ececeecccese Mendelssohn. 
To our Immortal Leader—Idomeneo..............000 Mozart. 
Chorus. 

Waltz—Life let us Cherish... .........0....:s00+ssseseesStPaUuss. 
Orchestra. 

Shadow Song—Dinorah. . ..........ceseeeeseeeseeeeeeee Meyerbeer. 


Mrs. Dexter. 
Welcome Mighty King—Saul. ............-ss000.-+seeeHandel, 





Chorus. 
Intermission. 
Overture—Merry Wives of Windsor................ ..Nicolai. 
Orchestra. 
Song—O Ruddier than the Cherry !—Acis and 
Galatea...coe..-.+0- eS ees Sere Handel. 
Mr. M. W. Whitney. 
Song—Venetian Boatman ........... Je sesceseeee waccecse cocces: Bach. 
coses Beethoven. 


Vesper Hymn ......-.seceeceeee 
The Uold Frost Came 
Land of our Fathers............ 
Chorus. 
Polka—Schnell—Par force.. 
Orchestra. 
Duet—Ye Gay and Painted Fair—Seasons..........Haydn. 
Mrs. Dexter and Mr. Varley. 


Sound the Loud Timbrel—America—The Star Spangled 
Banner—Chorus. 









Strauss. 





THIRD CONCERT. 
Thursday Evening, May 8th. 


Overture. 
Ariaand Chorus—O Isis and Osiris Magic Flute. Mozart. 


Chorus of Priests, 

i Mr. Whitney, Men’s Voices, and Orchestra. 
Chorus—Gypsy Life (Op. 29)...........++-++++..-Schumann, 
‘Adapted for Orchestra by C. G. P. Graedener. 
horus. 

Eine Faust Ouverture............ecccccsses secseesreeerees Wagner, 
; Orchestra. 


Intermission. 
Symphony No. 9—D minor (Op. 125)...........Beethoven. 
ith final Chorus to Schiller’s Ude, ‘‘ Hymn of Joy.”’ 
Orchestra, Solo, Quartet, and Chorus. 
First Part. 
Allegro ma non troppo un poco maestoso. 
Scherzo, molto vivace. 
Adagio molto e cantabile. 
Second Part. 
Recitative, Solos, Quartet, and Chorus. 
Mrs. Smith, Miss Cary, Mr. Varley, Mr. Rudolphsen. 


MATINEE, 
Friday, May 9th. 


Overture—Leonore (Op. 72), No. 3.......s.+s++..bBeethoven. 
Orchestra. ; 
Aria—O Lord, Have Mercy—St. Paul....... Mendelssohn. 
Mr. J. F. Rudolphsen. 
Andante and Scherzo--Symphony in C............ Schubert. 
Orchestra. 


Chorus—Gypsy Life (Op. 29).......--csescce-sseeeeeeSChUMADNN. 
Adapted for Orchestra by C. G. P. Gracdener. 








Chorus. 
Kaiser Marsch............0008 Wagner. 
Orchestra. 
Intermission. 
Overtare=—William Tell. ....ccccccscccccsssosccscccscescosee Rossini. 
Aria—No, no!—Iuguenots Meyerbeer. 





Miss Annie Louise Cary. 
Waltz—Wine, Woman, and Song. ...........0...e00.. Strauss. 
Orchestra. 
Duet—Flow Gently, Deva.........-.-ssesseseeee eeneees J. Parry. 
Mr. Varley and Mr. Whitney. 
Chorus--To thee, Cherubim and Seraphim— 
Dettingen Te Deum....... sev enccooee eveccecececece soos Handel, 
Full Chorus, 


FOURTH CONCERT. 
Friday Evening, May 9th. 
Vorspiel die Meistersinger von Nurnberg..........Wagner. 
Orchestra. 


BEA BES Pei ccosissnesertcieniees! ctstena soavennsancess +. Schubert. 
Chorus of Women’s Voices. 
Scena and Aria—Ah! perfido (Op. 65)..........Beethoven. 
Mrs. Dexter. « 
Symphonic PoeM—Tass0........00.sscsesssessessccsssesseeeee Liszt. 
Orchestra. 


Intermission. 
The First Walpurgis Night (Op. 60).......... Mendelssohn. 
Poem by Gorthe. 

Solos, by Miss Cary, Messrs. Varley, Rudolphsen, and 
Whitney.--Chorus and Orchestra. 
Hallelujah Chorus—Messiah.............. eccessreeeeeerss LLandel, 
Full Chorus. 





PARTICULAR NOTICE, 


In each performance there will be an intermission of 
from half an hour to an hour. During this time the 
audience will have an opportunity for promenade and 
refreshment in Fine Art Hali, Horticultural Hall, and 
other parts of the building. They will be called to their 
seats by the sound of a bell. While the performances 
are going on, the doors which give access to the piaces 
for promenade and refreshments will remain closed. 





A person may be exceedingly agreeable 
at home, and not be at all so abroad; but 
many a pleasant, bantering, twittering 
creature, who makes music away from home, 
is dull and shorn of her winsome ways at 
home. The best manners to cultivate are 
those which make home the most attractive. 





Nothing is more unreasonable than to 
call people ignorant, narrow-minded, or 
“set in their way,” because they differ 
with you in opinion. The truth may be 
that they are nearer right than you are, 
and that, being so far above you, you are 
not able to comprehend them. 





No one who comprehends common-sense 
principles, will assume unnatural tones of 
voice in speaking or laughing. Nothing 
grates upon refined ears so much. The 
coarsest natural voice is more agreeable. 





Aimee and her opera-bouffe company are 
giving popular concerts in Boston to good 
houses. Thirteen numbers on the pro- 
gramme, and only fifty cents admission. 





If the Festival singers drag, will it. be 








Singer's fault? é 











—Much interesting matter from our correspondents is 
crowded out this month. 


—A musician who can teach piano and vocal music, is 
needed at Charleston, West Virginia. For particulars, 
address, I. C. Smith, as above. 


—In this number we publish an interesting letter from 
Milan, Italy. In future we hope to present a communi- 
cation from our accomplished correspondent there reg- 
ularly. 


—Delphos, Ohio, has a new brass band, called the 
** Allegro,”” The young musicians of Delphos are allegro 
boys, and from the enthusiastic letter on the subject 
from our friend, Wulfhorst, we judge that the fair ones 
of that place will no longer have occasion to sigh for 
summer-night serenades. 


—‘‘Coming events cast their shadows before.” Our 
friend J. T. Pengemann finds occasivn to visit Walnut 
Hills with untiring regularity. A certain young lady 
residing on the hill is complaining of the bother of so 
much dressmaking ;—the ‘‘ old, old story.’ No cards. 


—There seems to be a demand for Sunday-school music 
of ahigher order. The “ lolly-pop ’ and “ flap-doodle ”’ 
styles of children’s hymns are about played out. No- 
ticing P. P. Bliss’ new book, “Sunshine for Sunday- 
schools,”’ the Presbyterian says : 


**We are remarkably pleased with this book. It has 
been well-named, ‘Sunshine’ it really is. It shines 
brightly, perpetually, and in the genial light of those 
beautiful hymns the garden of the childhood heart will 
perpetually bloom.”’ 


—Two of our most valued musical exchanges, for 
April, contain information which we heartily regret. 

Brainard’s Musical World comes with the valedictory 
of Mr. H. E. Kimball, to whom belongs the credit of 
the many improvements which have been made in that 
journal during the past two years. He returns East to 
engage in business, and Mr. Charles Brainard, who 
piloted the World for years before Mr. Kimball assumed 
the management, slips back into his old place. 

Benham’s Musical Review also suffers a change of edi” 
torial management, Mr. Frank Scott having accepted 
an important literary position in Wisconsin. 


—‘* Plain Talk about Singing” is the title of a well- 
written and peculiarly original pamphlet by F. W. 
Root. The crowded state of our columns will not ad- 
mit of an extended notice of this valuable little work 
in this number ; but from a careful perusal of it, we are 
prepared to say that Mr. Root knows what he is talking 
about. We advise everybody, whether musical or not, 
to secure a copy of “Plain Talk about Singing.’ It 
contains more valuable information in its sixteen pages 
of printed matter than can be found in many of the 
ponderous instruction books. 

The price of the pamphlet is 10 cents, but our pub- 
lishers advertise to send a copy free, on receipt of one 
stamp with which to prepay the postage. 








HOME AMUSEMENTS. 


MUSICAL. 
The coming of the Italian Opera Troupe, with Lucca 
and Kellogg, supported by an excellent company, was, 
of course, the event of the past month. A large audi- 
ence greeted the great German prima-donna on the even- 
ing of her first performance, April 14th. 
We have long since ceased expecting to hear celestial 
melody from human lips, and therefore we listened to 
the efforts of the great songstress with no feeling of dis- 
appointment. 
On the opening night, ‘‘ Favorita”’ was given, with 
Lucca in the character of Leonora. Her voice was 
pure, smooth, and resonant in the middle register ; and 
the low tones, taking into account that the voice is so- 
prano in quality, were remarkably rich and sweet. If 
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the high notes lacked freshness, the severe strain im- 
posed upon the singer by incessant labor, and her late 
illness, might certainly be answerable. 

In person, Madame Lucca is fully as charming as 
rumor has pictured her. It is difficult to believe that 
she is German. Form, features, manner, and even 
accent, are French. Her acting was beyond criticism. 

The following night was what the pure American 
snob is pleased to call an “‘off’’ night. And why it 
should be any more an off-night because Miss Kellogg 
sings, than when Lucca is announced, belongs to the 
nice distinction which prompts the American critics to 
go into ecstasy over the voice of any foreign artiste who 
is announced for her first appearance ‘‘ fresh froma hun- 
dred triumphs in European capitals.’ It is to be re- 
gretted that the American people patronize foreign ex- 
cellence to the detriment of that which béirs an Amer- 


ican birth-mark. Kellogg is none the less deserving of | key-board, becomes greater, and more strength is re- 


the popular applause that has followed one and appar- 
ently left the other. In Europe she ranks with Nilsson’ 
Lucca, and Patti, and commands the same respect. Her 
voice is always fresh and pure, and in physique and vocal 
culture, she is the peer of any foreign artist who has 
appeared in this country. To us her execution seems 
almost faultless, and to suffer none in comparison with 
that of Lucca. 

There is no mistake about it: Lucca is a glorious 
singer, and a grand actress. But it is a source of regret 
to admirers of native talent that she carries off all the 
honors, to the detriment of Miss Kellogg’s reputation. 

Wednesday evening, the 17th, ‘‘ Faust ’’ was given, with 
Lucca in her great role of Marguerite. As we were not 
present, and do not propose to write opinions upon 
things we have not heard for ourselves, we are forced to 
omit the flattering comments we are sure the perform- 
ance deserved. 


The fifth concert of the Cincinnati Orchestra was given 
on the evening of the llth. The audience was large, 
aud the performance was characterized by the same ex- 
cellencies that have distinguished the previous efforts of 
this admirable organization. 

The success attained by this orchestra has already 
placed it among the famous bands of the country. 

The Mendelssohn Union of Toledo are about to produce 
the opera of “‘ Der Freischutz,” and have secured Man- 
ager Brand and the orchestra to furnish the instru- 
mental part of the programme. They will also give, 
in conjunction with the Mendelssohn Union, one or two 
mixed concerts. 


Mr. Leon Jasiewicz and H. G. Andres promise us a 
rich musical treat at their complimentary concert at 
Melodeon Hall, on Friday evening, April 25th. They 
have effected an engagement with the eminent pianist, 
J. H. Bonewitz, of New York city, late of Paris, France. 

In addition to this great attraction, some of the best 
pupils of both Signor Alfisi and Mr. Andres will take 
part in the concert. 





THE ORGAN FOR THE FESTIVAL.—SOMETHING OF ITs 
SIZE AND CAPACITY. 

The powerful chorus organ now being constructed by 
the Messrs. Koehnken & Co. for the May Musical Fes- 
tival, and which will be completed in a few days, will be 
an instrument specially adapted to the occasion. As 
such a grand organ is seldom built in this country, it 
will be a matter of instruction to the general public, 
and of particular interest to organists and others in- 
terested, to know its capabilities. 

Usually church organs are composed of two or three 
banks of keys, containing, besides the diapasons and 
compound stops, many beautiful solo stops, such as 
clarabella, melodia, flute, hantboy, clarionet, night 
horn, etc., for the purpose of producing orchestral 
effects and nice shades of expression. 

This is called a chorus organ, because it is built ex- 
pressly to accompany a large choir, and is not adapted 
to purely instrumental music, except such as fugue 
playing, requiring a continuous full organ. 

The chief requisite of such an instrument is a grand, 
powerful, sustaining tone—to be, in fact, a background 
to the great chorus and orchestra. To accomplish this, 
the Messrs. Koehnken & Co. have been obliged to alter 





outlay than even the best and largest church organs. 
It has been found that an organ of a thousand pipes may 
be made more powerful than one containing five thou- 
sand. In order to secure an unusually loud tone from 
a pipe.it is only necessary to increase its size in diam- 
eter, not in length, and also the pressure of wind in the 
tube. This fact can be readily understood by comparing 
two common whistles of same length, but different cir- 
cumference, and blowing them with different degrees of 
force. The diameter of all the pipes in this organ is 
largely in excess of those usually made, and the material 
is of greater thickness. The power of the bellows is 
improved according to the weight which is placed upon 
it, and by that means the current of air through the 
pipes becomes stronger, thus adding to their volume of 
tone. As the weight on the bellows is increased, the 
pressure of wind on the valves, and consequently on the 





| quired from the performer to overcome it. By the 
pneumatic action, a very ingenious arrangement, the wind 
pressure on the key-board is entirely overcome, to the 

great relief of the organist. But as the Music Com- 
| mittee did not choose to use it, which would have added 
$500 to the cost, the pressure of wind had to be regulated 
according to the muscular strength of the fingers of the 
player. This has been tested, and double the ordinary 
pressure is used, thus increasing the power fourfold. 
The weight upon the bellows is 1,200 pounds. Four 
men will be required to blow it—two on each side. 

There will be no case to the organ, but it will be ap- 
| propriately draped and decked in a becoming manner. 
| The action is reversed with a desk, so that the player 

faces the conductor and the audience. . 
| The pitch has been raised to conform to that of Theo- 
| dore Thomas’ Orchestra, Mr. Thomas having so ar- 
ranged with the builders. 

The specification is as follows: One key-board, 58 
notes; pedal bass, 27 notes; number of pipes, 665; 14 
stops, each stop running entirely through ; bourdon, 16 
| feet ; trombone, 8 feet ; op. diapason, 8 feet ; Doppel flute, 
8 feet; principal, 4 feet; twelfth, 224 feet; fifteenth, 2 
feet; mixture, 3 ranks; pedal double open diapason, 16 
feet ; pedal to keys ; pedal to check ; bellows signal. 

This will be the most powerful organ ever built in the 
West. It is so near completion that its tone and per- 
fection are asstired, and it will be one of the greatest of 
the many attractions of the Festival. The Messrs. 
Koehnken & Co. have labored long and faithfully in 
their art, having now upward of twenty organs located 
in Cincinnati churches alone. This will add another to 
the many noble instruments constructed by these worthy 
and accomplished builders. 








THE WEBER PIANO. 





On listening to Miss Teresa Careno, who performed 
with great taste and ability upon a Weber piano, at the 
Globe Theater, Saturday evening, we were prepared to 
accept the claim put forth by the manufacturer, that 
these instruments are the best now made. The mellow 
and exquisite cadence of the instrument was listened tv 
on this occasion with breathless attention by more than 
a thousand appreciating citizens, whose verdict, as to its 
great compass, delicacy, and perfect harmony, was una::- 
imous.—Boston Globe. 





MANAGER MAX’S OBITUARY. 

Representative of the many droll jokes that were 
played on the merry “‘ April fool’s day,”’ the dramatic 
editor of a New York paper tells an amusing story : 

** Reaching his office in the morning, he was accosted 
by the city editor of the paper with the story that Max 
Maretzek had died suddenly of apoplexy the night before 
in Philadelphia. Being a friend of the redoubtable aud 
untiring Max, the dramatic editor was exceedingly 
shocked, and prepared to write an elaborate and compli- 
mentary obituary of the late lamented. Deeming it 
wise, however, not to depend upon what was represented 
to him as the ‘mere rumor of the town,’ he determined 
to wait until the telegraph should apprise him of the 
news. Sure enough, in due course of time, the tele- 
graphic dispatch came, and then our worthy knight of 





all their scales of pipes, wind pressure, voicing, and 
pitch, so that the construction of such an organ re- 


quires greater labor, and more careful attention and ' 


the quill set himself to the composition of the obituary. 
It was written in flowery language. The merits of the 





and the dramatic editor was waiting in his sanctum to 
read the proof of a half-column article. While doing 
this and chewing the cud of sweet and bitter melan- 
choly, he received a letter, opened it, found therein his 
elaborate obituary, the dispatch conveying the news of 
Max’s death, and across both, written the hateful words 
* April Fool.’” 

The story of the death of the great impressario reached 
up town, by some means, and that dramatic editor was 
the object of many interrogations during the rest of the 
day and night. 


FIGARO. 








On the same evening that Mozart alighted at the 
castle of his noble entertainer, Count John Joseph 
Thun, at Prague, his opera of Figaro was given at the 
theater. The news of his presence in the theater quickly 
ran through the parterre, and the overture was no sooner 
ended than the whole audience rose and gave him a 
general acclamation of welcome, amid deafening salvos 
of applause. 

The success of Le Nozze di Figaro was unexampled in 
Prague. Having run through the whole previous win- 
ter without interruption, the opera was arranged in 
every possible form—for the piano-fo: te, fur wind-instru- 
ments, as Violin quartettes ; for the chamber and German 
dances—in short, the melodies of Figaro re-echoed in 
every street and every garden. Even the blind harper 
at the door of the beer-house was obliged to strike up 
Non piu andrai, if he wished to gain an audience. Such 
was the effect of the popular parts of the opera on the 
public at large: its mvre refiued beauties exercised an 
equal influence on musicians. 

Afterward, at a concert given at the opera-house, 
Mozart having played a fantasia, rose; but the stormy 
and outrageous a; plause of the audience was not to be 
appeased, and he sat down again. His second fantasia 
met with the same success; the applause was without 
end, and after he had retircd he heard the people in the 
theater thundering for his reappearance, when he present- 
ed himself for the third time. Just as he was about to 
begin, when every noise was hushed and the silence of 
death reigned throughout the theater, a voice in the pit 
cried, ‘‘ From Figaro!’’ He took the hint, and ended his 
triumphant display of skill by extemporizing a dozen 
of the most interesting and scientific variations upon 
the air, Non piu andrai. It is needless to mention the 
uproar that .ollowed. 





A MOLIERE JUBILEE. 

A novel exhibition and festival will take place on the 
lst of next May at the Palais de l’Industrie of Paris. 
The manager of the Theatre de la Gaite, M. Ballande, 
appeals to all dramatic celebrities of all countries for 
their support in the organization of a ‘‘Grand Moliere 
Jubilee.” The plays of Moliere will bo successively given 
with a different caste of actors for each play, and di- 
vers professors and men of letters will deliver lectures 
before the performances. At the same time the admirers 
of the great author will find ample repayment for their 
curiosity in a museum composed of the autographs, por- 
traits, manuscripts, and rare editions of the works of 
Moliere. M. Ballande has collected almost every object 
associated with Moliere’s name, including the wooden 
arm-chair of a barber of Dax, where he was wont to sit 
for hours observing the barber’s customers. 


el 


STORY OF A PICTURE. 





A painter once wanted a picture of innocence, and 
drew the likeness of a child at prayer. The little sup- 
pliant was kneeling beside his mother ; the palms of his 
uplifted hands were reverently pressed together; his 
rosy cheek spoke of health, and his mild blue eye was 
upturned with the expression of devotion and pvace. 
The portrait of young Rupert was much prized by the 
painter, who hung it up on his study wall and called it 
**Innocence.”’ Years passed away, and the artist be- 
came an old man. Still the picture hung there. He had 
often thought of painting a counterpart—the picture of 
** Guilt ’—but had not found the opportunity. At last 
he effected his purpose by payiug a visit to a neighbor- 
ing jail. On the damp floor of his cell lay a wretched 





great and virtuous impressario were loudly extolled, 


culprit named Randall, heavily ironed. Wasted was his 
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body and hollow his eye; vice was visible in his face. 
The painter succeeded admirably, and the portraits of 
young Rupert and Randall were hung side by side, for 
** Innocence’ and ‘‘ Guilt.’’ But who was young Ru- 
pert and who was Randall? Alas! the two were one. 
Old Randall was young Rupert led astray by bad com- 
panions, and ending his life in the damp and shameful 
dungeon. 





OUR MUSICAL FEAST. 





THE CINCINNATI MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


The preparations for the Cincinnati Musical Festival 
are such as to warrant the belief that the occasion will 
be a complete fulfillment of the prophecy made by the 
writer at the close of the Sengerfest in this city a few 
years since—that the musical taste of the country was 
developing so rapidly thatin a short time the Sengerfest 
would be rivaled, if not eclipsed, by musical festivals in 
which the words sung would be the language of the peo- 
ple ; that the American people would adopt this feature 
of entertainment from the Germans. The Boston Jn- 
bilees were not to be considered as signs of musical de- 
velopment. They were simply big sensations. But the 
Cincinnati Festival is to be a regular musical feast, and 
differs from the Sengerfests ia being wholly musical. 
The flags and pomp of society processions, receptions, 
picnics, and the freedom and fuss of carniva!, have no 
place in it. The singers spend their days in, and the 
nights are given to, the performance of the best class of 
music—music which has had no opportunity for inter- 
pretation in the West before. The concerts will be on 
the evenings of May 6th, 7th, 8th, and 9th, and there 
will be afternoon concerts on Thursday and Friday. 

Theodore Thomas is to be the conductor, and his 
orchestra, reinforced by fifty-eight selected players, will 
be the orchestra for the occasion. The choruses will also be 
kept in reasonable dimensions, and thoroughly sifted in 
regard to ability, so that, while large enough to be im- 
pressive they will not be so large as to be unmanageable. 
In the careful manner in which all other things are 
made subsidiary to the musical idea, in the character of 
the music, and the promise of the conductor and artists 
engaged for the occasion, it is the best designed musical 
festival ever projected in the United States. It will meet 
the expectations of the cultivated musicians of the 
country, and be an artistic performance, not a mere 
spectacle. We have no doubt the professional and ama- 
teur musicians of the West will all turn out. A 
large number are going from this city, and the Benhams 
are now making arrangements for reserving seats for 
them.—Indianapolis Journal. 


VISITORS TO THE MAI-FEST. 

The audience at the Musical Festival will not by any 
means be made up entirely of Cincinnatians. The in- 
terest in the affair is wide-spread, and, as a specimen, 
we publish the following extract, from a letter received 
yesterday by the official agent, from the secretary of the 
Bridgeport (Connecticut) Choral Association : 

‘The matter of the grand Musical Festival in your 
city has received very favorable attention by our associa- 
tion, but the distance from here makes it impossible for 
us to attend as a society and take part in the same. 
About twelve or fifteen of the members propose, how- 
ever, to attend tie Festival as some of the audience. 
Can yuu inform us as to the railroad fare from New 
York? Can we obtain tickets at reduced fares; and if 
80, upon what road ?”’—Cin. Enquirer.” 

THE CINCINNATI FESTIVAL. 

The time for holding this festival will soon be at hand. 
The first concert will be given on the 6th of May, and 
the whole will close on Saturday, May 10th, with what 
Cincinnatians are pleased to call an out-door concert, 
but which, it is supposed, will be a picnic and concert 
combined. 

Thomas is busy picking up musiciang for his orchestra 
wherever he is able to find suitable material, so as tobe 
able to augment its furce to the requisite number when 
the time for the festival shall come. He will permit no 
material within his own orchestra except it can be of 
real service; and when the orchestra shall have come 
together, it will be found that, although it may be some- 
what small in numbers, it will do better service than is 
done by orchestras generally on such occasions. Every 
man who counts will also perform his part, and do it well. 
What is the use of advertising an orchestra of a thou- 
sand when you can get but five hundred, and only one- 
half of these really do effective duty, while the others 
are more a hindrance than a help? 








From what we can learn, Thomas is as much in ear- 
nest about this festival as if it were to make or destroy 
his reputation. And, indeed, he has good reasons for 
looking at the enterprise in that light. Musical festi- 
vals have suffered damages from late Boston perform- 
ances; and the ideas as to what constitutes a genuine 
festival have somewhat degenerated—a necessary conse- 
quence of just such programmes as were performed in 
Boston. On the .other hand, there was a danger of 
making it too much of a Sengerfest—a style of festival 
which could not exist long by American support, al- 
though there are many pleasant features connected with 
it. The chorus, at the time of writing this, numbers a 
little over thirteen hundred. 

Some timid, or perhaps aspiring souls, as they should 
be called, are uneasy for fear this small chorus will not 
draw. If they wish the chorus larger, so that it may 
draw better, it may not be out of place here to remind 
them that it is not the size of the plaster that draws but 
the strength of the material used. That the chorus 
is small, when compared with the monster chorus of 
jubilee fame, can not be denied; yet what true lover 
of the art will regret that the chorus is but one in place 
of two thousand voices. 

The fact that there was much abuse of the press in 
connection with the Boston Festivals; the fact that 
paper and ink were to cover everything, and keep a 
whole nation in darkness as to defects; the fact that 
the press represented things in overdrawn colors, thereby 
aiming to make the festival a success, is a dark spot 
on Boston’s unblemished musical history. And whom 
has she to thank for all this? We are glad to see Uin- 
cinnati avoid the rocks on which the Boston festivals 
foundered. It is the intention of Cincinnatians to con- 
tinue these festivals year after year, if this one will 
prove a success. But why give up a good work if the 
beginning of it:may not be a complete success? We 
would then have no Atlantic cable. No; let us rather 
say that if this fails, well try again and do better, until 
the Ciucinnati Festivals shall become musical events of 
the first artistic magnitude. But why talk of failure 
with a man like Thomas at the head? Success to the 
Festival !—- Musical World. 


CINCINNATI MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


Scarcely had the gas and smoke of the great ‘ Gil- 
mvre Jubilee,” given in Bostou last summer, risen to its 
truthful attitude in the musical firmament, ere another 
sturm was declared in the musical world, and unlike the 
first, though but a ‘‘small shower,’ looks to the out- 
sider quite portentous; though, in truth, we are in- 
clined to think the ark is safe in the Ararat harbor, 
where its moorings are fuund in the great West. We 
have watched with care and nota little solicitude the 
movements of this Western festival, and from the stand- 
point we occupy, hail them as ominous of a glorious suc- 
cess. The zeal and energy manifested on the part of 
those directly or indirectly interested in its inauzura- 
tion, the lessons of wisdom derived from its predeces- 
sors of like character, all point to a consummation truly 
cheering and hopeful, indicative of results to the cause 
of music telling largely on its prosperity, especially in 
the West. —Song Journal. 


Hardly have the echoes of the great Boston Peace 
Jubilee died away before the news comes to us that the 
art lovers of Cincinnati are organizing a musical festi- 
val that is intended to equal, if not eclipse its great pre- 
decessor. Equal it—but not inthe way of noise. The 
cannon, and the firemen with their anvils, and the mul- 
titude of harmoniously discordant brass instruments 
are not in the Cincinnati bill of fare. It is to be a fes- 
tival, embracing, as far as may be, the best voices of the 
country. assisted by as large a chorus as can well be 
brought together and properly drilled. The leadership 
has been contided to Theodore Thomas, than whom none 
are more competent, and who was never known to un- 
dertake anything he did not carry through. . .. . 

With such able management and such eminent direc- 
torship, itcan not fall short of being a success — Musical 
Echo. 


Theo. Thomas, as conductor, is the guaranty of suc- 
cess ; and as to the financial part, we think the chances 
are good, for the reason that the prices of admission are 
within reach of the masses. Ten dollars for admission 
and reserved seats to eight of these monster concerts! 

We advise all our readers who can, to attend the Fes- 
tival.—Bong Messenger. 


















—Strauss is writing an opera. 
—Teresa Careno is performing in Boston. 


—Sweden has produced two great cantatrices—Jenny 
Lind and Mile. Nilsson. 


—Mr. H. J. Byron is writing a new drama, the sub- 
ject of which has not as yet transpired. 


—Ferdinand Hiller is a poet as well as composer. He 


has written a poem in memory of Chopin. 
—A couple of parents in Pennsylvania, named Kel- 
logg, call their child Parepa Nilsson Patti Kellogg. 
—Clara Louise Kellogg has been engaged to sing in 
opera at London, in Drury Lane Theater, the coming 
season. 


—Mlle. Marie Krebs, who has lately been starring in 
Germany, is suffering from overwork, and is compelled 
temporarily to give up public life. 

—Mme. Ristori lately acted in Rome for the benefit of 
sufferers by the inundation of the plains of Ferrara. 
She appeared in the third act of “Mary Stuart.” The 
receipts were 6,885 francs. 


—Miss Fannie M. Smith, of Columbus, Ohio, has been 
studying music in Germany for the past three years, 
and promises to be the sweetest singer in the world. 
She is beautiful, and is a blonde. They do say our Buck- 
eye girls are the best of the lot. 


—A complimentary concert was given to Annie Louise 
Cary, at Portland, Maine, on March 15th. The following 
talent tendered their services: Mabel Burnham, so- 
prano ; Ada Cary, contralto; Mr. Stockridge, teuor; Mr. 
Beckett, baritone, and Mr. Kotzsohmar, pianist. 


—The American tour of Madame Adelina Patti is 
postponed till the year 1875, the operatic officials of St. 
Petersburg having succeeded in prolonging her stay in 
Russia for two more seasons. They have paid a large 
indemnity to Herr Maurice Strakosch, her brother-in- 
law, for canceling the contract of the transatlantic 
trip. 


—Mlle. Torriani, Mr. Mapleson’s latest acquisition, 
who is to be a member of Mr. Strakosch's company next 
season, is described as a light soprano, with clear upper 
notes, good phrasing, facile execution, and prepossessing 
appearance. Her action is, however, conventional, and 
her voice apt to tire and become flat at the end of long 
scenas. 


—Madame Pauline Lucca, the gifted singer, is apply- 
ing for a divorce from her husband, Baron von Rhaden, 
of Germany. They do not get along well together, and 
wish to separate. Her name was not Lucca, but Lucas. 
She is a Hebrew, and wishes to rejoin that church and to 
bring her children up according to the rites and rulings 
of the Jewish Church. 


—Mr. Sims Reeves and Mr. Santley have united, says 
the Atheneum, “in doing a kind action for a veteran 
musician, whose name stands high in this country as 
one of our most gifted composers ; we refer to Mr. J. 
L. Hatton, for whose special benefit the tenor and bari- 
tone announce an evening ballad concert on the 26th, 
and for whom a duet will be expressly composed by their 
brother artist.’’ 


—Charles M. Barras, author of the ‘‘Black Crook,” 
died at Cos Cob, N. ¥., March 31, through injuries re- 
ceived from jumping off a railroad train. He was an 
Englishman, but had long acted in this country, and 
performed chiefly at the West. He was at Bates’ Thea- 
ter, Cincinnati, some twenty years ago, and subsequently 
became associated with S. N. Pike, ip the management 
of his celebrated opera-house in this city. After the 
production of the “Black Crook,’ he enjoyed a fine in- 
come through the royalties upon its performance, and 
became very rich. Barras’ strongest character is said 
to have been the hero of the ‘“‘ Hypochondriac,” an 
adaptation of Moliere’s play of that name. He was a 


nervous, testy individual, and presented his own nature 
He left no family. 


’ 


in the part. 
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—Lucca-Kellogg O; era Troupe at Toledo, 16th and 
17th. 


—Cleveland sends a delegation of five hundred to the 
Festival. 


—A cantata, by Rubinstein, founded on Goethe’s 
‘Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship,” has just been 
published in Leipsic. 

—aAn Indian tribe in Wisconsin have organized a brass 
band. The exasperated neighboring settlers sigh for the 
good old days of the war-whoop. 


—Professional choirs, as a means of attracting attend- 
ance to the house of God, are a failure. People don’t 
go to church to hear operatic music. 


—Clara Schumann, the pianist, recently gave two re- 
citals at St. James’ Hall, London. Her lamented hus- 
band’s works formed part of the programme. 


—Troy has a female somnambulist who sings power- 
fully in her sleep; and the thought steals over us that 
she would make a horrible sort of a wife for a man whose 
nature demanded uninterrupted slumber. 


—The question has been started: ‘‘ Shall organ-grind- 
ers be put to death ?” No positive answer seems as yet 
to have been arrived at. But the persons interested had 
best be prudent. We advise them to leave. 


—Mozart’s ‘*Zauberflote’’ has been performed in a 
queer way at Riga. As there was no artiste capable 
of singing the part of the Queen of Night, the role 
was confided to a comedienne, by whom it was 
spoken. 


—No lady now speaks in a gruff, coarse, harsh, ab- 
rupt voice. Nature may not have bestowed a rich or 
melodious voice upon her ; but taste, and refined habit, 
will moderate to a smooth tone the least musical ot 
voices. 


—There is to be a great jubilee, at Tasmania, after the 
method of the late Boston Festival. There are so many 
attractions over there, and the population is so limited, 
that several are bound to come to grief. Miss Rose 
Evans is there. 


—The anniversary of the opening of the Sydenham 
Crystal Palace is to be commemorated on the 10th of 
June next, by a grand musical festival. The principal 
event will be the performance of a new ode in memory of 
Prince Albert, set to music by Signor Arditi. 


—Mr. Lewis Seasougood, whose energetic action in 
filling the office of United States Commissioner to the 
Vienna Exposition has done much in having Cincin- 
nati well represented at the great show of the world’s 
industries, sailed for Europe on the Russia, leaving New 
York on the 16th inst of April. 


—Max Strakosch, the impressario of the coming Italian 
opera season, says that although he has secured the two 
best prima-donnas, the two best tenors, and the two best 
baritones now in Europe, he shall abstain from follow- 
ing the example of London managers by inflicting a 
prospectus on the American public. 


—This is a New Orleans “‘ musical criticism :"’ “ There 
are strains in the opera that bud out timorously, and 
others again that blossom into perfect bouquets of rav- 
ishing sound—some evanescent and delicate as the odor 
of frail wild flowers ; and others interpenetrating one’s 
being with a passionate and lasting perfume.” 


—Mrs. Emeline Reed, a young lady of Brooklyn, who 
has been studying music under the best masters at Milan, 
Italy, recently made a successful debut at Malta, singing 
Leonora in “La Favorita.”’ She was to appear at La 
Scala, Milan, in April, in ‘‘ Mignon.” She was formerly 
the soprano in the choir of the Holy Trinity Church, 
Brooklyn, and on several occasions sang at Steinway 
Hall, New York, and the Brooklyn Academy. 








—One day, on the occasion of hearing Bach's ‘‘ Choral 
Symphony,”’ M. Gounod was greatly elated, and going 
up to a friend and shaking the score, observed, ‘‘ That is 
the Bible of the musician!’ On another occasion, a 
number of musical friends were discussing the qualifi- 
cations of various masters, and their respective rank. 
M. Gounod, who was present, took up the theme. ‘If 
the great composers,” he said, ‘‘ Beethoven, Haydn, and 
Mozart, were annihilated by some unforeseen cataclysm, 
as the painters might be by fire, it would be easy to 
reconstitute the whole of music with Bach. In the 
heaven of art Bach is a nebula which has not yet been 
resolved.” 


—The London Institution was recently inconveniently 
crowded to hear Professor Ella’s lecture on the origin, 
progress, and condition of of the science of harmony. 
Cadences, half, complete, and interrupted, were aptly il- 
lustrated by extracts from Handel, Mozart, Beethoven ; 
transitions and modulations were explained, and some 
novel effects of both were given from works of Mozart, 
Fetis, Rossini, and Meyerbeer. The protessor quoted 
Logier’s popular simile—if a man jumped in at the win- 
dow it was a transition; if he went in at the door 
it was a modulation. A Roman and Neapolitan pastoral 
were given, both of which have been introduced by Han- 
del into the ‘* Messiah.’’, The illustrations also in- 
cluded some movements of Rossini’s tragic opera of 
“ Zelmira.”’ 


—We should say the editors of Georgia are a musical 
band, by the following, which we take from an exchange : 
Pat Walsh blows the cymbals. Bill Arp has acontralto 
voice, ascending C sharp. Pink-top Harris performs 
on the swinegle. Bridges W. Smith sings well, posses- 
sing a buffalo-basso voice of rare volume. Watson 
grinds out poetry and music on a sausage-machine. 
Whidby is a master in handling the Hebrew harp (with 
1,000 strings). Birch sings on the bass viol. Speights 
is ahead of Paganini—can’t he make a fiddle get! 
Fitch excites difficult airs on the velocipede. Gorman 
is a soprano-mezzotinto. Ed. Martin is champion 
whistler. Jackson has a fine voice for singing sacred 
songs—the sockdology for instance. George Woods is 
an elegant performer on the violin; his tune—‘‘ Sugar 
in the Gourd.”’ Carey Styles has a fine voice for eating 
free hash. Moore sings ‘‘Old Ten and Cost” very 
sweetly—nothing m(o)ore. Grady jingles the triangle. 
Abrams performs on that wonderful instrument—the 
Jew’s-harp. 

















—The bust of the composer, Michael Balfe, is now 
completed, and will shortly be plaved in the cloister of 
Westminster Abbey. 


—Palmer, the sculptor, has a very poor opinion of the 
talents of Vinnie Ream and Clark Mills, and considers 
the statue of Morse in the Central Park ‘‘a disgrace and 
an insult to the memory of the great telegrapher.”’ 


—In the department of art at the Vienna Exhibition 
a fine display is promised. England sends paintings 
valued in the aggregate at two millions. France will 
contribute 500 paintings, and Italy 300 statues, 


—A magnificent group in Ethiopian gold, representing 
Osiris, Isis, and their son Horus, hs been added to the 
Egyptian Gallery of the Louvre. The workmanship of 
these statuettes is of surprising delicacy and minuteness, 
showing the ornaments of the drapery in their smallest 
details. 

—The sale of the paintings of the artist Anastasi, who 
last year became suddenly blind, has just taken place at 
the Hotel-Drouot, and produced 52,500 francs. At 
another auction, among the objects sold was an album 
containing sixty-three drawings by the Duke de Berry, 
and which was adjudicated at 400 francs. 

















—Jane Coombs is playing in Toledo, O. 


—Salvini, the leading tragedian of Italy, is to arrive 
here with a company on a professional tour next August. 

—Emeline, the eldest of the sprightly Zavistowski 
sisters, was married, April 23d, to Lieut. Julius Shailer, 
of the United States navy, in New York. 


—The new play, “A Business Woman,” by Olive 
Logan, was a failure. The best part of it wus stolen 
from an old work, while the original part of it was too 
poor to be criticised. 


—Tacova, a well-known actor, author of a dozen 
vaudevilles played in the minor theaters of Paris, has 
died suddenly. His stage name was simply his real 
name, Avocat, read backward. 


—Mlle. Dejazet is playing with great success at the 
Gymnase Theater at Lyons. The writers in the Lyons 
journals seem lost in wonder at the effect produced by 
this extraurdinary actress, now between seventy and 
eighty years of age. 


—Herr von Hulsen, the intendant-general of the im- 
perial theaters in Berlin, has been circulating amongst 
all the artists a formula of the faculty to stop the spread 
of colds in the head, which are so often pleaded, and 
cause sudden changes of pieces. 


—The first performance of a new drama, ‘* Massena,”’ 
at the Theater Vallette of Marseilles, gave rise to a 
demonst:ation on the appearance of an actor as Napoleon 
I, in the fourteenth tableau, which was the signal for 
loud applause on the part of many of the spectators. 


—In Athens, near the temple of Jupiter, two headless 
statues have been discovered, of Jupiter and Esculapius 
respectively. These works are described as dating from 
the time of Hadrian. If this is correct, the discovery, 
taken with the vastness of the number of antiques of 
the same period which have been exhumed in Italy, 
Greece, and Egypt, serves to confirm the idea of the 
richness of the “‘art-revival’’ of that epoch, and the 
wideness of its range; for it is not only in the centers 
of Roman civilization that these monuments are re- 
covered, but they appear in Britain, Algeria, France, 
Germany, and Spain. 


—The Pall Mall Gazette is likely to figure in another 
libel suit. A few weeks ago it published a letter com- 
menting unfavorably upon Mr. Gilbert’s new play, 
**The Wicked World.”’ The writer spoke of the 
‘coarseness of workmanship” by which the piece was 
disfigured, remarking that the coarseness ‘ occasionally 
hardens into actual offensiveness;*’ and in another 
passage he said, ‘‘ the baldness with which the absence 
of mortal love is presented carries with it a stray smack 
of Oneida creek.’’ Probably Mr. Gilbert thought any 
reference to this locality in connection with his play 
was an offense. At any rate, he has, it is reported, 
began proceedings against the proprietors of the paper, 
who, of course, decline to give up the name of their cor- 
respondent. 


—Twenty-one theaters, excluding the minor houses at 
the East End, are now open in London. At one, St. 
George’s Theater, Italian opera is given; at four, comic 
opera is provided; and at the remainder, the drama in 
various forms, from the ** School for Scandal’ down to 
the most abject of burlesques, supplies the nightly pro- 
gramme. 

—Jones growls because the stupid public 
Who throng the house from dome to pit 
Turn up their noses at his acting, 
And his performance won't outsit ; 
He surely has some reason now 
To grumble at each vile detractor, 
For, having failed the taste to hit, 
Most surely he ’s a finished actor / 
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VOCAL. 
Come, Darling, let us go together....... Persley. 30 

The subject of this beautiful song was suggested by 
the following affecting incident. 

“A few days ago, a mother lay upon her death-bed. 
Beside her was her only child, which her arma were too 
weak to clasp, and her dimming eyes almost too faint to 
see, Feeling that her moments were numbered ; that her 
sands of life were almost gone, and her feet would soon 
be bathed by the waters on the hither side of Jordan, she 
turned to her child, and said, in faltering accents, which 
thrilled to the heart the faithful watchers by her bed- 
side . *I could die happy if my child could only go with 
me to the world beyond the grave. Come, my darling, 
let us go together.’ "’—Daily Paper. 

Words by Arthur W. French. 

** Come, darling, let us go together ; 
The way is dark, and lone, and cold; 
The angels now are calling mother ; 
Afar I see the streets of gold. 
I can not bear to leave thee, darling! 
O lay thy head upon my br ast. 
So let us pass away togeth--r, 
And seek the realms of heavenly rest.” 


_ Gently, Deva. 
.K 


oie edition of the favorite duet for tenor and bass, 
as sung at the May Musical Festival. 


SRG BD Baie ivceccscessctinnrervecescsecsieed Straub. 30 
Song and chorus. 
~- of Mercy. (Stabat Mater.) 
seecdcentbendaebbecsbovecnsuaebeieteneecpqesntonreedéa Hellebusch. 35 


Sidon or alto solo. Euglish, German, and Latin 


words. 
Dreams of Childhood.. 
“Oh, why am I gloomy to- ‘night, 
While dreaming of days that are gone ; 
Of childhood so happy and bright, 
And joys that forever have flown ?” 
Charming home song, with well-arranged chorus. 


Who ’s at my Window ? 
Bb.. 


Leftwich. 30 


Osborne. 50 





A standard favorite. 
** Who ’s at my window 
At break of day ? 
Minstrel or lover? 
Say! oh say!” 
Beautiful Days Long AGo.......cereeseee Persley. 30 
Of Mr. Persley’s many popular songs, none are more 
deserving than this beautiful ballad. Send for it ; you 
will be delighted with it. 
Words by Arthur W. French. 
** Oh, how dear to my heart are the beautiful days 
That we knew long ago, Minnie Lee ; 
When life seemed as fair as the sunny-edged haze 
Floating over our home by the sea !”’ 


INSTRUMENTAL. 
Norma, Fantasie. 
D. K. 
A very brillant and immensely popular piece. 
Periwinkle Waltz. 


Leybach 
~ 





A eqattting little piece that can not fail to please. 
May Morning Waltz. ..........00 coococcste «Wolfram. 

This little waltz deserves to become popular. 
Simplicity Waltz.. -Dorman, 

A very pretty and playable 


RYAN’S TRUE ACCORDEON INSTRUCTOR......... 75 
In which the instructions are so simply treated that 
anybody may become a skillful performer on the 
German Accordeon. 
Contains also a complete collection of the 
Newest Songs and Pieces, 
Never before published in a similar work. 
This little work is 
The Only Complete Instructor 
Ever published for this favorite instrument. 





parlor-piece. 





THE NEW 


MUSICAL CURRICULUM. 


Constantly Gaining in Favor 


AND 


Increasing in Sale. 


When once a teacher has 
used thiswork witha pupilwho 
is beginning (especially if the 
pupil is young), no other work 
és afterward used for this pur 
pose, so far as we know. 


Price $3, pre-paid, by Mail. 
The Song Tree. 


By P. P. BLISS. 


Containing Serious and Comic Songs, Duets, Trios, 
mixed and male Quartets for concert or social use; also 
a short Comic Opera, fur Soprano, Alto, Tenor, and 
Bass, by Frederic W. Root. Price, $1.75. 


SUNSHINE, 


Sunday Schools. 


By P. P. BLISS. 


Sent fur examination on receipt of 








NOW READY. 
30 cents. 


**Don’t shut out the sunshine,” 
**The sunshine of the heart.” 


Is your Sunday-school bright? The Sunsuine will 
make it brighter. 

Isit dull? The SunsHrne will enliven it. 

Is it cold? SuNnsHIneE is warm. 

Is itdark? Sunsurnz is light. 


** Welcome, sweet sunshine, 
Thy bright reign begin; 
Beautiful sunshine 
Come in, oh! comein.”’ 


A few established favorites. 
features. A concert department, 
department. 


Mostly new, with new 
A Saturday afternoon 


Single Copy, 35 cents; $3.60 per dozen, 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 
Cincinnati, O. 


OF INTEREST TO EVERYBODY, 


And especially to 


TEACHERS OF MUSIC. 


Send Stamp for the Pamphlet, 


Plain Talk About Singing. 


—BY— 


Frederic W. Root. 





This little work is said by teachers to be “the only 
comprehensible paper written on the subject.” Sent 


FREE on receipt of stamp to prepay postage. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 


F. W. ROOT’S 


Denool of Dinging, 


A BOOK 


INTENDED TO CLEAR AWAY ALL MYSTERY 


FROM THE 


Art of Singing. 


A BOOK 


which gives plain and minute directions for 
every step of the pupil’s progress. 


A BOOK 
with which the "piano teacher can also give 
vocal instruction, and which will be ex- 
ceedingly useful where a teacher can 
not be obtained. 


A BOOK 


which pays particular attention to the art of 
reading music. 


A BOOK 


to keep young singers from forming wrong 
habits. 


A BOOK 


to correct the common faults of more ad- 
vanced singers. 


A BOOK 
which not only teaches voice development, 


but the way to apply this development 
to all kinds of singing. 


A BOOK 
‘which is entirely practical. 


Each topic is illustrated by a beautiful sol- 
feggio, and the work contains the finest collec- 
tion of songs published. 

The music is principally selected from the 
great masters, with a view to having every 
piece in the book pleasing to the ear and ele- 
vating to the taste. 

No difficult accompaniments. 

Price, $3. Not ready until July 10, 1873. 
Notice these facts | 

The solfeggios in this book would cost in 
sheet-music, twice the price of the book ! 

The songs would cost three times the price 
of the book! 

One lesson of a first-class metropolitan 
teacher would cost at least as much as the 
price of this book which contains instructions 
for a course requiring years to complete ! 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 








It contains both German and English Text. 


CENCINNATI, 0. 





Cincinnati, O. 

















Go Theodore Thomas. 














MAY PESTIV AL. 


Valse de Salon. 


Par OSCAR PAPE. 
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To Ma. James McQiRanaHan. 








Stitt. FOR FH SHORE, 


SONG AND CHORUS. 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY P. P. BLISS. 
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CHURCH’S MUSICAL VISITOR. 











ARL PALLAT, Teacher of Piano and Singing, N. 
E. Cor. Ninth and Elm Streets. 





RS. H. KITCHELL, Teacher of Vocal and Instru. 
mental Music, No. 345 Race Street. 





P. LAPHAM, Teacher of Brass Bands. Address 


« care of John Church & Co., Cincinnati. 


S 





R. HOEG, Teacher or Guitar. Orders left with 
¢ John Church & Co. will receive prompt attention 





18S MARY BERTRAND, 521 West Court Strect, 
TEACHER OF VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL Music. ly. 





Office 


se WARWOOD, Teacner or VI0Lin. 
ly 


Southwest Corner Fourth and Elm. 





lS ge G. ANDRES, Treacuer or PIANO, ORGAN AND 
Composition, No. 87 West Seventh St. ly 





ADAME C. RIVE, Teacher of Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music, No. 408 Court Street. 





M®:: H. 8. AUSTIN, Teacher of Music, New Al- 
bany, Indiana. f-ly 
LEX. HAIG, Teacher of Violin and Piano, No. 94 
John St. Orders left with John Church & Co. f-ly 








ISS LAURA B. JORDAN, Tracuer or Prano, Mt. 
; Adams. City orders leit with John Church & Co. 
y 





RS. JENNIE EDWARDS, Teacher of Vocal and 
Instrnmental Music. Residence 59 Gest Street. 
Orders lett with John Church & Co. 





ISS MARY SUMMERBELL, Teacher of Piano, 
Organ, and Vocal Music. Residence, 184 Long- 
worth Street, between John and Central Avenue. 





ROFESSOR FR. WERNER STEINBRECHER, Mu- 
sic Teacher. Leave Orders at No. 12 West Ninth 
Street, or at the Music Stores. 





OMPOSING AND PERFORMING MUSIC is taught 
4 at peoples’ prices, by popular courses of study, at 
Baxter University of Music, Friendship, N. Y. 





ICTOR WILLIAMS will give Private Lessons in 
Vocal AND INSTRUMENTAL Music, at his Residence, 
No: 808 West Eighth Street. ly 





1G. A. C. ALFISI, 424 West Court Street, CuLtiva- 
TION OF THE Vorce, ENGLISH AND ITALIAN SINGING. 
Address John Church & Co. ly 





F. STEEN, Teacner or VocaL anv INsTRU. 
¢ MENTAL Music, and Tuner of Pianos. Residence 
235 Court St. Orders left with John Church & Co. ly 





RTHUR MEES, of Wesleyan University, Teacher of 
Piano, Organ, and Vocal Music. Leave orders with 
John Church & Co. 





Vee FLECHTER, Teacher of Violin, from the 
Royal High School of Music, Berlin. No. 363 W. 
Fourth street, Cincinnati. 





EIDEL’S BAND furnishes Music for Concerts, 
Balls, Parties, Weddings, «tc. Orders left with John 
Church & Co, will receive prompt attention. 
ly * M. HEIDEL. 





By are are WARREN, Proressor or Music, contin- 
ues to teach Flute, Guitar, Piano, and Theory of 
Music. Residence, 486 West Fifth Street. Orders left 
— John Church & Co, will be promptly attended to. 
y 





M*™s SELMA RAHM, a graduate of the Conserva- 
tory of Stockholm, Sweden, respectfully informs 
the citizens of Cincinnati, that she is desirous of receiv- 
ing pupils on the Piano and in Singing. Residence, 94 
yg St., Newport, Ky. Orders left with John Church 





Pr. JULIUS STURM, Tracuer or Piano, Guitar, 
Fiute, Viouin, Vi0La, VIOLONCELLO, SINGING AND 
Tuoroven Bass. Particular attention given to Ladies 
in learning the violin, and to the pupils of evening 
classes in vocal and string quartettes. Will also attend 
to conducting of amateur orchestras and singing socie- 
ties. ‘Residence, No. 109 W. Court St. Orders left with 
John Church & Co. ly 





MERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE, founded 1855. 

Aids all who waut good Teachers, and represents 

Teachers who seek positions. No CHarer To Emp.oy- 

es. Correspondeyce with Music Teachers is especially 

nvited. Explanatory circulars sent on application. 

halt, 8. Srzvenson, Manager, 39 W, Fourth street, Cincin- 
, , 





CincinMaT Clonseavirony OF Musi, 
87 West Seventh Street. 
Pupils are received daily during the entire year. For 


particulars, please see circulars, to be had in all music 
stores; or, address 


MISS CLARA BAUR, 
87 West Seventh Street, 


CINCINNATI, O. 





National College of Music, 


Established by the Mendelssohn Quintette Club, at Tre- 
mont_Temple, Boston, where may be obtained a 


Thorough Musical Education, 


in all branches of the art. Special advantages of a 
practical nature offered, superior to any found elsewhere. 
All pupils sufficiently advanced will have frequent op- 
portunity of singing or playing to accompaniment fur- 
nished by the Quintette Club. 
The College has a corps of teachers for voice and piano, 
selected from 


THE BEST FOREIGN AND RESIDENT ARTISTS, 


Circulars, with full particuiars of time, terms, etc., 
mailed free. Address 


THOMAS RYAN, 


Director National College of Music, Tremont Temple, 
16—21 BOSTON, MASS. 








BAXTER UNIVERSITY OF MUSIC 


Comprises four distinct Schools, viz. : 

CuurcH Music, PaRrtor Music, 
OrcuEstra Music, Brass Banp Music. 
A School for Authors and Artists, and a Publishing Department. 

A complete Scientific and Practical Education, includ- 
ing Composition and Execution, in either of these Schools 
costs no more in this Institution than is usually expended 
in learning to merely play an instrument. Established 
in 1853. Has graduated over one hundred Professors v 
Music, and bas therefore ceased to be an experiment. 

JAMES BAXTER, Pres't, 


12—23 Friendship, Allegany Co., N. ¥. 





Contains the “Troe” Method for Teaching Children! 
TRUE JUVENILE SONG BOOK, 


A. N. JOHNSON, 


Author of * The True Choir” and “ The True Singing Goheol 
Text Book,” ete. 


Three classes of Children’s Singing Schools are com- 
monin America: Singing Sch ols where the only object 
is to amuse the children; Singing Schools where the 
principal object is to teach the children to read music, 
and Schools designed to make the children good singers 
in every respect. 


THE TRUE JUVENILE SONG BOOK 


is designed for a Text Book for all three of these classes. 
It contains music from which children will derive as 
much amusement as can be derived from singing without 
learning the rules. 
It contains instructions that will learn them to read 
music readily. 
It contains instractions that will learn them to sing 
with the taste and expression which alone coustitutes 
singing. 
In a this book is believed to teach the “ true” 
mode upon which children ought to be taught, and is 
therefore called the 


“True Juvenile Song Book.” 


Price, dozen. Single imen sent b 
mail, ae on receipt of 20 sents. — J 


JOHN CHURCH & CO,, 
Cincinnati, O, 


| 








BRIGHTEST AND BEST! 
“Royal Diadem.” 


This collection of New Sunday-school Songs, by Rev. 
Rosert Lowry and W. Howarp Doane, will be 


Ready April 20th. 


The confidence with which the public regard this 
forthcoming work, by the popular authors of ‘‘ PuRE 
Gop,” is best attested by the fact, that 


Over 80,000 Copies of 
‘““Royal Diadem” 
Have been Sold in Advance of Publication. 


And, from present indications, it is altogether probable 
that at least 100,000 copies will be sold before the 
work is issued. If you waut a new Sunday-school Song 
Book, do not fail to wait for 


“ROYAL DIADEM.” 


It will be the best work ever issued—handsomely 
printed on tinted paper, 160 pages, at the old popular 
price—35 cents retail, 


$30 per 100 Copies, in Board Covers 


BGs” One copy, in Paper Cover, sent, on re- 
ceipt of 25 cents, when ready. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


New York and Chicago. 








MUSICAL BOOKS, 


FOR SALE BY 


Robert Clarke & Co. 


MOORE, JOHN W. Complete Encyclopedia of Music 
Elementary, Technical, Historical, Biographical, Vocal, 
and Instrumental. 8vo. 6.00 

POLKO ELISE. Musical Sketches, translated fro 
the Sixth German Edition by Fanny Fuller. 16mo. 1.75 

WILSON, W. A New Dictionary of Music. 1.25 

RITTER, FREDERIC LOUIS. History of Music. 


In the Form of Lectures. 16mo. 1. 
ENGEL, CARL. The Music of the Most Ancient 

Hebrews. London. 8vo. 4.20 
GARDNER'S (E.) Music of Nature. 8vo. 5.00 


MUSIC OF THE BIBLE; or, Explanatory Notes 
on all Passages of the Sacred Scriptures relating to 
Music, with an Essay on Hebrew Poetry, by E. 





Hutchinson, 8vo. 3.25 
ELLIOTT, J. W. National Nursery Rhymes and 

Nursery Songs, set to Music. London. 4to. 2. 

Beethoven’s Letters. 16mo. 2.00 
Eblert’s Letters on Music. 16mo. 1.50 
Hastings’ Forty Choirs. Cloth. 16mo. 1.50 
Hastings’ Musical Taste. 16mo. 1.50 
Life and Letters of Gottschalk. 16mo. 1.50 
Life of Beethoven. Schlinder. Edited by Moscheles. 2.00 
Life of Chopin. F. Liszt. 16mo. 1.50 
Life of Handel. Schoelcher. 16mo. 2.00 
Life of Mendelssohn, 16mv. 1.75 
Life of Rossini. H.8S. Edwards. 16mo. 1.75 
Mason’s Musical Letters. 16mo. 1.75 
Mendelssohn's Letters. Italy and Switzerland. 1.75 
Mendelssohn’s Letters, 1833 to 1847. 16mo. 1.75 
Mozart’s Letters. 2vols. 16mo. 3.50 
Polko’s Musical Sketches. 16mo. 1.75 
Reminiscences of Mendelssohn. 16mo. 1.75 
Ritter’s History of Music. 16mo. 1.50 


Life of R. Schumann. Von Wasielwski. Translated ; 
by A. L. Alger. 16mo. 1.75 
STANDARD MUSICAL FICTION. 


Anderson, H. C. The Improvisatoire. 12mo. 1.75 
Edward’s, Amelia B. Barbara's Hist. Paper. +75 
Sheppard, E. Counterparts. Paper, 75; cloth, 1.25 
Sheppard, Charles Auchester. Paper, -15 
Mozart. A Romantic Biography. 1.75 


Chorley, Henry F. Modern German Music. 8vo. 
London. 3. 

Catel. A Treatise on Harmony, with Notes by 
Lowell Mason. l16mo. é 

Leslie, Henry. An Elementary Manuel of Music. 
18mo. ° 

Goddard, Joseph. The Philosophy of Music, Lon- 
don. 16mo. 1. 

Engel, Carl. An Introduction to the Study of 
National Music. London. 8vo. 


ROBERT CLARKE & CO. 
65 West Fourth St., Cin’ti, O. 


. 
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MAUCK’S HERALD. 


Is a large Eight-page, Forty-Eight Column Weekly. 
Each number is complete. In its columns will be found 
a choice variety of Gems in every department of Litera- 
ture, of interest to the general reader. 

$2 a year, with premiums. Single numbers, 6 cents ; 
3 months and a pair of beautiful Chromos, for 50 cents. 
Value and satisfaction guaranteed. More Agents want- 
ed. Address L. W. MAUCK, Cuesurre, 0. f.°73-ly. 


CHARTER OAK LIFE Is 





cz 
_ 





HARTFORD, 
DAITLIOIANNOD 


J.C. WALKLEY, Pres’t. 
Z. A. STORRS, Vice-Pres’t. 
SAM’L H. WHITE, Sec’y and Treas. 
HALSEY STEVENS, Ass’t Secretary. 


ROBT. L. DOUGLAS, Gen’! Agt., 
73 West Third Street, Cincinnati, 0. 


Assets, - += - += = 810,000,000 
Income, <= * = - = .500,000 
Dividends to Policy Holders, 1870-71, 2,613,738. 
Losses Paid do. do. 1,343,573 

The average ratio of expense to income, of fifteen of 
the largest and oldest companies, for the last four years, 
is 14.10. The average of the “Oak” for same period is 
but 12.47; and while the ratio of total ountgo to income 
in same companies and for same time is 32.15, the Oak’s 
average is but 27,13, thus evidencing great skill and 
economy in management. 

Rates Lower than any other mutual company. 

Divilends annual, commencing with first renewal, 
and increasing each year. 
Policies issued on all the favorite plans, 
and now is presented to the public an entirely new feature 
known as the Deposit Plan, which is far superior to any 
Tontine, or other plan, upon which payment of profits is 
deferred. Cash Surrender Value stated in the Policy, and car 
be withdrawn at any time. The attention of the public is 
callesl to this plan, as containing features of unequated 
excellence. Circulars or information given by the Com- 
pany, or by 


ROBERT L. DOUGLAS, Gen‘! Agent, 


73 West Third Street, Cincinnati. 


CIN. HAM. & DAYTON B. &. 


FOR AND FROM THE 


North, West and Northwest. 


THROUGH CARS BETWEEN 
CINCINNATI & INDIANAPOLIS, 





ST. LOUIS, PEORIA, 
OMAHA, DETROIT, 
TOLEDO, CHICAGO. 


SLEEPING CARS ON ALL NIGH? TRAINS. 


Fare always as low, and time as quick as by 
any other line. 





8@-For information and tickets apply at all principal 
rail: oad ticket offices in the United States and Canada. 

Ask fer tickets via the Cincinnati, Hamilton and Day- 
ton Railroad. 


SAM’L STEPHENSON, 
General Ticket Agent. 





NEwW ROUTE 
OPEN TO 


vhicago and the Northwest 


et 


LAFAX ETN 


aA 


will on Monday, August 26, 1872, a 


NEW FAST LINE ROUTE 
FROM CINCINNATI TO CHICAGO, 
KANKAKEE ROUTE. 
TRAINS DAILY 


Leave at 8.00 A. M. & 6.30 P.M, 
(CrinciNNATI TIME.) 


THE RUNNING TIME, 


ONLY 12 HOURS! 


ts Quicker than by any other Route, or ever before made 
from Cincinnati to Chicago. 


Through Tickets and Sleeping Car Berths can be se- 
ured at No. 1 Burnet House, cor. Third and Vine 
str ets; also at Depot, corner Pearl and Plum Streets. 
GEO. L. BARRINGER, 
Superintendent. 





4 








. K. LORD, 
Gen’! Ticket Agent. 





Pittsburg, Cincin’ti & St, Louis 
Railroad. 
(Little Miami and Pan-Handle Route.) 


Via Columbus. Shortest and Quickest Route to 
Ali Eastern Cities, 








FOUR DAILY THROUGH TRAINS. 
Leave. Arrive. 
N. Y. Lightning Express....... 7.30 a. m. 2.45 p. m. 
Be Fg WES Bai vcnscccnccsouseepesee 1.35 p.m. 10.50p.m. 
N. Y. Night Express............. 9.45 p.m. 6.30 a. m. 
Columbus Accommodation... 4.00p.m. I10.55a. m. 
Springfield Accommodation... 9.00 a. m. 5.10 p. m. 
Morrow Accommodation........ 5.15 p. m. 8.504. m. 
Lov land Accommodation...... 12.05 p. m. 7.35 p. m. 
Loveland Accommodation...... 6.15 p. m. 6 50a. m. 
Lov: land Accommodation...., 11.15 p. m. 8.00a. m. 


Sunday Church Train to Cincinnati leaves Loveland at 
9a.m. Returning, leaves Cincinnati at 2 p. m. 

The 9.45 p. m. Train leaving, and 6.30a.m. Train ar- 
riving, run daily. 

All Saturday Trains run through to New York without 
detention. 

Pullman’s Drawing-room and Sleeping cars and 
Palace Day and Sleeping cars run through to New York. 

Trains ran by Columbus time, which is seven minutes 
fast-r than city time. 

For Through tickets, apply at the old Office, corner of 
Frent and Broadway; No.3 Burnet House; and corner 
of Viae and Baker streets; and at the Depot, East Front 
street. 

N. B.—Ticket Office open on Sunday from 9a. m. to Tl 
a.m. only. 

The Omnibus Line calls for passengers and checks bag- 
gag« ut botels and residences. ’ 

W. L. O'BRIEN, 


Gen. 8. W. Pass. Agent, 





A CHANCE FOR EVERY ONE 
TO OBTAIN A 


Piano or Organ! 


ONE DOLLAR EACH DAY FOR ONE YEAR 
Will purchase a splendid 


PIANO FORTE with all IMPROVEMENTS. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 





AGENTS WANTED. 


We want an agent in every town to rolicit subserip- 
tions for the Musicat Vistror. A good-sized list can 
be obtuined in almost any neizhborhood, and a valuabl - 
premium secured with very little effort. We have sent 
many beautiful premiums to persons who procured the 
requisite number of subscriber: in an hour’s time, It 
is nut necessary, however, for un agent working for any 
pr: mium to get ail the subscriptions at one place, or to 
send tiem allin at once time. They may be obtained in 
different towns or States, and sent as convenient. A 
cash premium will be given if preferred. See Premium 
List in another column. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO.. 
Cincinnati, 6. 
































THE NEW 


Sunday School Singing Book, 


For 1873. 


TO BE READY MARCH list. 


Close to the Bible! Close to the heart! 
Close to the l and religious needs of the Sunday school, 
Great Variety! Deep Feeling! Intense Meledics! 

Responsive Scripture readings (Superintendent or 
Chorister and School), with many pongs. 
Illustrating! Enforcing! Inviting! 


A novelty for every Christian worker. Hymns and 
tunes that never ‘‘ wear out,”’ for the family worship and 
prayer-meeting. A tew pages of practice and picces euit- 
able for Saturday afternoon and concert occasions, 








CuicaGo, December 16, 1872, 
Dean Friexp Buss: Allow me to congratulate you.on 
the happy and suggestive name you have chosen for your 
new book. 
“Sunshine” for the dear children! Who will not 
work for that? I have done my best, and in “‘ The Sun- 
shine” and ‘‘ The Trumpet will Sound in the Morning,” 
as well as in my other pieces, have tried not only tomake 
“Sunshine for the Sunday School,” but to awaken a do- 
sire for that light which shall be perpetual. 
Your “Saturday Afternoon” is a most admirable plan. 
Masic for practice that gues hand in hand with the Sun- 
day school work, fills a want that every teacher expori- 
ences. 
In regard to your own work in the book, I say to you, 
as I have already written to Mr. Church, that I have 
never seen anything to compare with it in variety and 
interest. Your friend, 

GEO. ¥. BOOT. 





Cuica@o, December 6, 1872. 

Mr. P. P. Burss—Dear Sin: I most cheerfully accept 
your invitation to contribute to the pages of ‘‘ SUNSHINE 
For Sunpayr Scuoois.” I think the plan for responsive 
scripture ——s will add much to the interest of the 
singing. That *s work may thereby be memorized, 
and that “‘Sunsuine” may illumine many, many Sun- 
day schools, is the sincere wish of 

Your friend, H, R. PALMER. 


Price, single, 35 cents; per dozen, $3.60. 


A single specimen copy sent by mail on receipt of 36 
cents by the publtiherns , si f 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cineinnati, 0. 


THE TRIUMPH, 


By GEO. F. ROOT. 
The sale of this book hag been ey over 
eee 





150,000, We feel confident in recommending it 
who have never used it, as one of the very best books 


the day. Price, single copy, $1.60; per dozen, $19.60. 


Published by ; 
JOHN CHURCH & 60, - 
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CHURCH’S MUSICAL VISITOR. 











MUSICAL TREASURE, 











Be22 
B88, % Vocal and Instrnmental. 
= B43 WREATH OF GEMS, 
us Vocal. 
é-. 
@ 25,% | siLveR cuorp, 
Sf oa Vocal 
é . 
a a2 | GEMS OF SACRED SONG, 
==] gee a Vocal. 
jul 083. | GEMS OF SCOTTISH SONG, 
i fiw Fd Vocal. 
_.3°. | GEMS OF GERMAN SONG, 
go—3 Vocal. 
mm 525 
n 3° OPERATIC PEARLS, 
$224 Vocal 
eo Bye “ 
= ="~8 | SHOWER OF PEARLS, 
ote Vocal. 
mi 2525 | oRGAN AT HOME, 
B ep Es For Reed Organs. 
— Beas, Instrumental. 
*e™@ | GEMS OF STRAUSS, 
= aot e Instrumental. 
=o Sz | HOME CIRCLE, Volume I. 
<> ..am8 Instrumental. 
zoge | HOME CIRCLE, Volume II. 
Be 2283 
sez > Instrumental. 
© ~% 25 | PIANIST’S ALBUM, 
sae 3 Instrumental. 
== 53-2 | PIANO-FORTE GEMS, 
D aw a8 Instrumental. 
wom 
a 7~7oR Sent, Post-paid, for Retail Price. 
e Sv 2 
© 35k 
2) gs me “Tue OrGan at Home, mentioned 
~& am above, among the 14 Music Books, has 
& SiGe had a double publication. First is- 
2° A. sued in Chicago, it was hardly an- 
ca 5s a3 nounced before the plates were de- 
ae stroyed in the great fire. They are now 
—) AS a replaced, the book carefully revised, 
@ | Sac improved and enlarged; and the book 
om eA 20 as now appearing is full of an admi- 
2% | rable selection® of, not difficult, but 
boned S88 8 genial, popular, cheerful, graceful 
S ws a? music, for home entertainment. 
Con am 
“ CHEERFUL “GEMS OF 
VOICES,” There STRAUSS!” 
is 
FOR ALL 
no mistake 
SCHOOLS, elias BUY IT. 





remarkable OO LA RECE’S cnarscter 


of this MODEL INSTRUCTION BOOK. From the 


first it has taken NEW the lead, selling 


largely, and eliciting high commendations from those 


well quali- METHOD fied to judge. 


Musical writers for the papers say: ‘‘ Likely to be- 


come as popular FOR as Richardson's.” 


**The very book!" ‘Among notices, every article has 


justly placed it far REED above any similar 


book.”’ “Attracts and allures the pupil.” ‘ Overfiow- 


ing with pore OFRGANS netosies. 


Price $2.50. For sale everywhere. 


“SPARELING| UT Ditson Oo paca 


RUBIES,” Boston. =| TREASURE” 
FOR Chas.H. Ditson & Co. ALL 
SAB. SCH’LS,|711 B’dway, N.Y. TRY IT! 





THE 





By the superiority of its tone combining great 
power, richness, sweetness and fine singing quality’ 
as well as great purity of intonation and har- 
moniousness throughout the entire scale, is fast 
driving almost all other pianos from the concert- 
room, and fully explains how Weber shows an 
increase of 206 per ct., and yet can not supply 
the demand. 


Circulars and Price Lists of Pianos and Organs 
sent to any one desiring them. 


John Church & Co., 
Wholesale and Retail Agents 
CINCINNATI, O. 


DA. 


First Finger Raised to Strike. 
These illustrations 
are from Root’s MUSI- 
CAL CURRICULUM,the 
best Instruction Book 
for Piano, Price $3.00. 





Position of Hands. 








The attention of teachers and students of 
music is called to Tot New Musicat Curric- 
unum, for Pianoforte Playing, Singing, and 

Harmony. This work is pr d by teachers every- 
where who have examined it, the best book ever pu 
lished for the purpose intended. 


NEW MUSICAL 


Its concise and lucid explanations make plain and attrac- 
tive, matters in music that have seemed too deep for 
ordinary comprehension, and particularly is the book 
valuable for making singing go hand in hand with playing. 


CURRICULUM. 


‘ r e 
A well-known teacher of music writes: “The Curric- 
alum is the only book I have ever seen that fully meets 
all the difficulties in teaching beginners.”’ 


REVISED 


» to the uniformly attracti f ive 
} e stu- 
elements so 





BY Dr. Root’s immense success 
as a teacher is due,in nosmall 


manner in which he presents his 


dent, and in none of his works are th 
prominent as in the New Curricutum. 


sai, crnnents’ GEORGE, F. ROOT, 
wated will be forwarded by mail, post-paid, by the 


JOHN CHURCH & CO.. 
Cincinnati 


» OW 





Geo. F. Root & Sons, 


BOOK AND MUSIC DEALERS, 


General North-Western Agents 


FOR THE 


BOOK PUBLICATIONS 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 


Orders from the Trade, Teachers, and the 
Musical Public will receive prompt atten- 
tion. Address, 


GEO. F. ROOT & SONS, 


No. 750 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Stem Jthographi 
PRINTING HOUSE. 
EHRGOTT & KREBS 


ERRGOTT, FORBRIGER & CO. 
LITHOGRAPHERS 


AND 


ENGRAVERS, 
COR. FOURTH AND WALNUT STS. 





Cincinnati, O. 





Music ‘Titles, 


Plain and in Colors, a Speciaity. 





Jeux H. Kozunnen, @. Guiux. 


‘Koehnken & Co. 


UAGAN BUILDERS, 


(Successors to M. Schwab.) 
No. 555 Sycamore Street, 
> Cincinnati, O. 


Refer to numerous Organs built for Cincinnati Churohes 
during past fifteen years. 








